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THE HUNTERS OF KENTUCKY. 


Ye gentlemen and ladies fair, 
Who grace this famous city, 

Just listen, if you’ve time to spare, 
While I rehearse a ditty ; 

And for the opportunity ; 
Conceive yourselves quite lucky, 

For ’tis not often that you see 
A hunter from Kentucky. 

Oh, Kentucky, the hunters of Kentucky, 
The hunters of Kentucky. 


We are a hardy free-born race, 
Each man to fear a stranger, 
Whate’er the game, we join in chase, 
Despising toil and danger ; 
And if a darting foe annoys, 
Whate’er his strength and forces, 
We'll show him that Kentucky boys 
Are “alligator horses.” - 


I s’pose you read it in the prints, 
How Packenham attempted 

To make Old Hickery Jackson wince, 
But soon his scheme repented ; 

For we with rifles ready cocked, 
Thought such occasion lucky, 

And soon around the general flocked 
The hunters of Kentucky. 


You’ve heard, I s’pose, how New Orleans 
Is famed for wealth and beauty— 
Its girls are of all hues, it seems, 
From snowy white to sooty ; 
So Packenham he made his brags, 
Tf he in fight was lucky, 
He’d have their girls and cotton bags, 
In spite of old Kentucky. 


But Jackson, he was wide awake, 
And wasn’t scared at trifles ; 
For well he knew what aim we take, 
With our Kentucky rifles ; 
He led us down to Cypress Swamp, 
The ground was low and mucky ; 
There stood John Bull, in martial pomp, 
And here was Old Kentucky. 


A bank was raised to hide our breast, 
Not that we thought of dying, 

But then we always like to rest, 
Unless the game is flying; 

Behind it stood our little foree— 
None wished it to be greater, 

For every man was half a horse, 
And half an alligator. 


They did not let vur patience tire, 
Before they showed their faces— 
We did not choose to waste our fire, 

So snugly kept our places ; 
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But when so near we saw them wink, 
We thought it time to stop them ; 

And ’twould have done you good, I think, 
To see Kentucky pop them. 


They found, at last, ’twas vain to fight, 
Where lead was all their booty, 

And so they wisely took to flight, 
And left us all the beauty. 

And now, if danger e’er annoys, 
Remember what our trade is, 

Just send for us Kentucky boys, 
And we'll protect you, ladies. 

Oh, Kentucky, the hunters of Kentucky, 
The hunters of Kentucky. 

—Poetical Works of Samuel Wordsworth, 


RUTH’S MEDITATIONS. 
[Kneeling and rocking the cradle.] 


Wnaat is the little one thinking about ? 
Very wonderful things, no doubt, 
Unwritten history ! 
Unfathomable mystery ! 
Yet he laughs and cries, and eats and drinks, 
And chuckles and crows, and nods and winks, 
As if his head were as full of kinks 
And curious riddles as any sphinx ! 
Warped by colic, and wet by tears, 
Punctured by pins and tortured by fears, 
Our little nephew will lose two years ; 
And he’ll never know 
Where the summers go— 
He need not laugh, for he’ll find it so! 
Who can tell what a baby thinks ? 
Who can follow the gossamer links, 
By which the manikin feels his way 
Out from the shore of the great unknown. 
Blind, and wailing, and alone, 
Into the light of day ?— 
What does he think of his mother’s eyes ? 
What does he think of his mother’s hair ? 
What of the cradle roof that flies 
Forward and backward through the air ? 
What does he think of his mother’s breast— 
Cup of his life and couch of his rest ? 
What does he think when her quick embrace 
Presses his hand and buries his face, 
Deep where the heart-throbs sink and swell 
With a tenderness she can never tell, 
Though she murmurs the words 
Of all the birds— 
Words she has learned to murmur well ? 
Now he thinks he’ll go to sleep ! 
I can sce the shadow creep 
Over his eyes, in soft eclipse, 
Over his brow, and over his lips, 
Out to his little finger-tips ! 
Softly sinking down he goes ! 
Down he goes! Down he goes! 
Rising and carefully retreating to her seat.] 
See! He is hushed in sweet repose ! 
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From The Christian Remembrancer. 
1. Autobiography and Correspondence of 
Mrs. Delany. London: Bentley. 
2. Autobiography, Letters, and Literary Re- 
mains of Mrs. Piozzi. London: Long- 
mans. 


THERE is at least an apparent propriety in 
taking the works at the head of our article 
together. They belong to the same class of 
literature, and thus seem to give one an- 
other importance and a purpose. They may 
be said exactly to divide the gossip of the 
eighteenth century between them, and to 
give us a picture of its social life, such as 
only women can give, and which very ma- 
terially adds to our power of realizing its 
tone and aspect; by turns modifying, cor- 
recting, and strengthening our previous im- 
pressions, and giving life to the whole. 
Diffuse and often trifling as both works are, 
full of superfluous and unnecessary matter, 
they yet leave us with ideas enlarged; we 
feel that we have learned something; yet 
both seem to require apology, and need to 
be accounted for. We are disposed of each 
in turn to ask why it is published now. 
What circumstances then can at the same 
time have brought to light letters and docu- 
ments which, having slumbered so long, 
might seem to have passed the period of 
possible resuscitation? Each editor has no 
doubt a good and different reason to give 
for the intrusion upon the latter half of our 
century of a name of such mild lustre even 
in her own day as Mrs. Delany’s, and of 
such questionable celebrity as that of Mrs. 
Piozzi, and may establish a distinct claim on 
public attention; but one thing is certain, 
that if the obsolete system of buying books 
before we read them still prevailed we should 
have no such coincidence. Neither of these 
old ladies could possibly have appeared again 
upon the scene. Public libraries generally, 
and Mr. Mudie in particular, must be the 
occasion of such publications as those before 
us; and we recognize something even judi- 
cial in the three enormous volumes, two 
thousand ample pages in all, which embody 
Mrs. Delany’s experience. It must be for 
Mr. Mudie’s sins that a woman’s private let- 
ters of more than a hundred years old should 
be given to the world in such unmeasured 
unexampled profusion. No person whose 
name and family does not occur in the select 
and aristocratic circle of her friends and in- 
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timates, would dream of buying a mass of 
correspondence, half of which was devoted 
to trifles so perfectly immaterial and unim- 
portant at the time, except to the person ad- 
dressed, that no lapse of years can make it 
curious, or give it adventitious value. But 
every reader of the literature of the day will 
want to see the books which hold in solution 
a great deal that is both curious and inter- 
esting. It is just the work to be in univer- 
sal demand ; not to be read through, page by 
page,—though after all that is the best way 
if people have the art of reading quickly,— 
but to be dipped into for the chance of a 
well-known name, a telling anecdote, a trait 
of obsolete manners, a glimpse of old-world 
splendors. Mr. Mudie is pledged to a sup- 
ply in proportion to the demand wherever 
his sectarian convictions do not interfere 
with the liberality of his scheme—he must 
therefore have had to order a very large and 
costly supply of Mrs. Delany’s correspond- 
ence. Again the prestige that still attends 
Dr. Johnson’s name makes it a necessity that 
every one should know the last facts that 
can possibly be told of him from a reliable, 
or at any rate a genuine source, if it can be 
done without loading our shelves with more 
books about him ; for his sake therefore the 
reader willingly skims the poor remains and 
gleanings of long-ago gathered recollections ; 
and submits to follow the details of Mrs. 
Piozzi’s sprightly, but not very reverent old 
age, for the chance of passing allusions and 
fresh combinations of names whose sole in- 
terest now lies in their association with the 
great social wonder of his time. Probably 
these volumes will lie but a short time within 
each one’s reach—the suggestions therefore 
of a more systematic reading may supply 
some of the deficiencies of a passing and 
careless perusal. 

The attempt to revive the more than half- 
forgotten names of two old ladies, will at 
least have a temporary success. Both books 
are suggestive, as the picture of any life 
whatever must be, but these had both a dis- 
tinctness and a vigor in their several ways, 
and were passed under such circumstances 
of note and observation as fit them particu- 
larly for subjects of speculation. Regarding 
life not as a probation, but as a perform- 
ance, they show us some of the elements of 
success and of failure in a marked manner. 
While a certain parallel may be drawn be- 
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tween the external position of these two wo- | not have disorganized her household, or de- 
men, the events of their lives, the place they | ranged her hours, or broken her habits, for 


once held, the notice and admiration they any colossus under the sun. 


She would 


once excited, and the intellectual superiority | have fully estimated Dr. Johnson, and given 
attributed to them ; the mode in which they | him a fair share of her respect, time, and af. 


used the advantages and met the difficulties 
of their lot, constitute as strong a difference 


| 


|fection; but no monopoly, nothing to de. 
| range the completeness and consistency of 


as can well be found. Their portraits as old | her own life, as to detract from the rights of 


women, which stand at the opening of their 
works, prefigure and define this difference— 
though thirty years’ distance in date may 
possibly diminish its full significance. Mrs. 
Delany, in coif and hood, comely and ven- 
erable, model of a wise, pious, decorous, ac- 
quiescent old age: Mrs. Piozzi, at nearly 
the same time of life, in hat and plumes, and 
false flaxen curls, to which her chronicler in 
candor bids us add, cheeks violently rouged. 
Each face is the type of a character and a 
career: in Mrs. Delany, of a harmony which 
is the characteristic of her life, adapting her 
to every successive stage of existence, caus- 
ing her to fit in with every change and be 
always in keeping with the seasons of life as 
they came and passed by, from the tearful 
April and glowing May of her youth to the 
fall of Autumn and December snows: in 
Mrs. Piozzi’s of exactly opposite character- 


istics—of a total want of this harmony and 
of the resolute hitch in her nature which dis- 
turbed all proportions ; telling of a preco- 
cious womanhood, a girlish middle life, and 


a frivolous and fantastic old age. The one 
picture represents the gift of self-govern- 
ment, founded on a calm and modest self- 
reliance, the other that total incapacity for 
self-guidance, which so often is seen where 
vanity holds possession in the place of self- 
respect—the craving for the approbation or 
admiration of others rather than a wish to 
satisfy the individual judgment. 

Weare not attributing these differences 
wholly to an intrinsic superiority in one over 
theother. Circumstances seem to have been 
in the elder lady’s favor, as they were against 
Mrs. Piozzi. It is not many people who 
know how to manage a borrowed and re- 
flected consequence, or who, being once 
raised above their merits, can either be ju- 
dicious under the fictitious elevation, or de- 
scend gracefully into obscurity. Probably 
Mrs. Delany’s view of what she owed to her- 
self, would under any circumstances have 
withheld her from devoting herself to a great 
name or a great man of any kind ; she would 


| other friends and other claims. 





But we can 
hardly blame Mrs. Thrale for the zeal of her 
devotion for a man at once so great and so 
dependent as Dr. Johnson, an object of such 
joint admiration and compassion. He was 
as it were a charge committed to her by her 
husband, by society, and by himself; and 
yet there is no doubt that her own life was 
unhinged by it. The necessity of soothing 
his wayward moments, of cheering his mel- 
ancholy hours; the inevitable longing for 
his approval, the constant strain to meet his 
intellect, to answer his expectations, to en- 
tertain him by wit and readiness ; to win his 
flattery ; to avoid his blame; the perpetual 
stimulants to vanity, on the one hand, and 
on the other, the wounds to self-respect 
which he could not help inflicting on those 
around him, and which had to be borne with 
a mixture of noble and mean, high and low 
motives ; the subservience, in fact, in which 
all had to live who lived much with John- 
son, all inevitably disturbed the right bal- 
ance, and unfitted those subject to it toa 
wise conduct in their own affairs. Besides, 
we must believe that a life of talk of any 
kind, a life of conversation, a life spent in 
hearing and saying wise things, or witty 
things, or silly things—perhaps it does not 
so much matter which, as may at first be 
supposed—a life where the tongue is kept 
going, and the ears are on the alert, and 
the spirits are excited, and the showy facul- 
ties kept on the stretch for immediate dis- 
play—is in itself and for the things neglected 
by it demoralizing ; it cannot be done with 
impunity—self-restraint and reasoning pow- 
er, vigor of mind and strength of will are 
impaired by it. We cannot wish that John- 
son had talked less; that gigantic effort and 
long silent labor, his dictionary, séems to 
justify a gigantic relaxation, but we suspect 
the readers of his wonderful talk have been 
greater gainers by it than those who hung 
day after day upon his lips: certainly Bos- 
well ever since has been a proverb for a fool, 
and Mrs. Thrale, after enjoying this supreme 
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desperately in love, as soon as she was her 
own mistress, with a singing master, who 
had nothing to say, and said that nothing 
in vile broken English, and who did not 
even understand what she said to him in re- 
ply. So much had the long stream of ex- 
quisite thought in exquisite language poured 
into her ear in such wealth and profusion as 
never woman was regaled with before, done 
for her, in the way of educating her mind, 
refining her taste, and ennobling her heart. 

Mrs. Delany’s course offers a very differ- 
ent spectacle; there are no mistakes, no 
lapses, no blunders. She never shocked her 
friends by a departure from their previous 
conception. Indeed, a certain halo played 
round her which we hardly understand. 
Ballard, for instance, chose her as the wo- 
man in England to whom to dedicate his 
“British Ladies,” without any personal 
knowledge, simply from her reputation as 
fulfilling the ideal woman of her own time. 
And here we recognize that good fortune 
which distinguishes her from Mrs. Piozzi. 
Her qualities essentially fitted her for her 
own age; she could hardly have made so 
great a stir in ours, though such a nature 
would adapt itself to all circumstances. She 
was one of those wise persons who make the 
best of their own times, without too violent 
an effort to mend them. Reformers are a 
very useful and necessary class, but they do 
not attract the praise and veneration of those 
who have most to do with them, and they 
are apt to acquire embarrassing and pro- 
voking habits, if they do not start with them. 
There are, it is true, in these volumes mild 
protests against the vices of the time; we 
find excellent reflections on its peculiar van- 
ities and follies : but she, nevertheless, takes 
the general view of things for granted, and 
makes the best of it, as of all the circum- 
stances arising out of this view which befall 
herself, which, in her opening life, were very 
trying and awkward indeed. But she was 
was always able to see them exactly for what 
they were. She had no romance to exag- 
gerate evil, or to raise impossible schemes 
for emancipation. She could, in the heyday 
of youth, take the good with the bad, and 
make the best of compensations. She never 
felt herself the sport of circumstances, as 
impulsive natures under misfortune are apt 


to do. She had self-possession in the fullest | which is a departure from the demeanor she 
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pleasure and privilege for twenty years, fell 
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sense of the word, and was mistress of her- 
self ; realizing herself as something separate, 
distinct, her own—which no one could take 
from her—which she must defend, protect, 
and develop; not, of course, that she knew 
or thought all this, but she acted upon a 
class of impressions which belong to some 
persons, and not to others—which consti- 
tute a very marked, fundamental difference 
in those who are actuated by them. As an 
instance of what we mean, this Mary Gran- 
ville, daughter of the second son of a noble 
family, is compelled at seventeen, to marry 
‘‘Gromeo,” as her autobiography calls him 
—in other words, Mr. Pendarves, a Cornish 
squire, sixty years old, of large, unwieldly 
person, crimson countenance, repulsive man- 
ners, and intemperate habits. Her uncle, 
Lord Lansdowne forces her to it. Clear- 
sighted beyond her years, of a noble, truth- 
ful nature, conscious, we do not doubt, of 
her own merits, he has the power to subdue 
her resistance, and to induce her to conceal 
her shuddering repugnance—not from the 
bridegroom, to whom she is careful by man- 
ner, at least, to convey her real feelings, but 
—from her parents, who are summoned to 
the wedding. The lax view of marriage 
prevailing at that time, which regarded it as 
a mere bargain in which inclination had no 
part, was pushed to its extreme in her case. 
She knew she was sacrificed, she felt herself 
a victim, and she must soon have learned 
that the transaction had not her future pros- 
pects in view so much as her uncle’s politi- 
cal interests; for, with the habitual care- 
lessness of selfishness, he trusted to the 
bridegroom’s promises and professions, and 
the great fortune which had been promised 
her, and which was the avowed motive for 
the match, went to the heir-at-law. But 
none of this produced any useless resent- 
ment; she probably thought that nodlesse 
oblige; she realized the advantage of high 
birth, took the penalty, and remained al- 
ways on respectful and affectionate terms 
with her uncle to the day of his death. Her 
deportment to her husband and acceptance 
of her lot are in the same spirit. He takes 
her to his castle in Cornwall—a great tum- 
ble-down place, probably very romantic, but 
of which the parlor-floor was rotten and the 
ceiling falling in. The poor girl’s heart for 
a moment fails her; she bursts into tears, 
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had prescribed to herself. Poor Gromeo is 
really concerned, and allows her to repair 
and furnish the old place as she pleases. 
This was the best form of relief that could 
have been prescribed; she owns that it 
helped to amuse her greatly. Congenial 
surroundings, a suitable atmosphere, was al- 
ways necessary to her, as it is to the natures 
with whom we class her. She made the 
best of her position and of Gromeo; but 
she never deluded herself about him. She 
never worked herself up into any frame of 
mind. She never pretended to see things 
in a colored light. She obeyed him scrupu- 
lously ; she submitted to his caprices she 
carefully respected his not unnatural jeal- 
ousy. She wasa model of propriety in a 
lax age, and under unusual temptations. 
She nursed him; she read to him for hours 
at a time, shivering in the winter cold, when 
the fires of the gout made him endure no 
other fire ; but she never pretended, either 
to him or to herself, to care for him. He 
knew when he married her that it was 
against her will, and in the teeth of a vio- 
lent repugnance ; all the seven years of their 
married life, we gather that he might, and 
probably did, know the same. She took 
care, on the one hand, to conceal her tears ; 
but, on the other, was as resolute to “ show 
no delight in his company.” ‘ Gromeo,” 
she writes, ‘ who really loved me, was much 
concerned to seeme so melancholy on the loss 
of my father, but that was no consolation to 
me.” For two years he abstained from the 
bottle, possibly with some hope of favor, and 
then relapsed into old habits with old com- 
panions ; and finally, after a bout with his 
old set, was found one morning dead by her 
side. He had the very night before shown 
some presentiment of what was coming; 
commended her as a good wife, and proposed 
to her to ring for witnesses to his will made 
in her favor. But hers was no sordid na- 
ture ; she saw he was ill and low, and per- 
suaded him to wait till the next day. Nor 
does she ever show any regret for the loss 
of a large estate. She writes to her friend 
the Duchess of Portland, who had asked for 
these details of her early life: “ After being 
married seven years, I became a widow—a 
state, you may believe, not unwelcome,” 
though the shock of such a death told for a 
time, but “‘ my ‘natural good spirits, time, 
and finding myself free from many vexa- 
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tions, soon brought me toa state of tran- 
quillity I had not known for many years. As 
to my fortune, it was very mediocre, but it 
was at my own command.” The italics are 
her own. 

Such a person did not need wealth to as- 
sert her right position ; she only wanted in- 
dependence, for which in her case the state 
of widowhood was essential. Henceforward 
she was never guided but by her own judg- 
ment. She resided first with an uncle and 
aunt, Sir John and Lady Stanley, afterwards 
in a house of her own; and from this time 
took her place amongst the women cfhighest 
rank, fashion, and reputation of the day. 
Her letters give us a glimpse of the society, 
and especially of the women, of the period 
between the respective dates of the ‘ Spec- 
tator,” and “ Rambler,” and Richardson’s 
novels, as far as we can accept the last as a 
picture of fashionable life. 

There is an impression of sweetness and 
choiceness thrown over the coterie who form 
her immediate friends and allies which is 
very attractive : they group themselves into 
fine combinations—the magnificence in 
which they lived or shared sets them off. 
We are convinced that they were lovely, 
graceful, elegant, after a distinct and distin- 
guished fashion which our more levelling 
days will not admit of. Gorgeous to look 
upon, in their hours of state they wore their 
glittering attire with a sweeping grace which 
no width of crinoline can achieve now. To 
be observed and admired, to drive in 
coaches and six, to be attended by a bevy 
of devoted fine gentlemen, was so much 
their birthright, that notice influenced and 
moulded every movement, without making 
them vain. In this particular sct, under 
Mrs. Pendarves’ genial pen, we find no envy, 
jealousy, or meanness: they enhance one 
another’s charms by a mutual adoration; 
they seek one another’s society with constant 
friendship ; they write volumes in absence ; 
they consult one another’s interest, and fur- 
ther each other’s ends; they pursue pretty 
labors together ; they sympathize, are merry, 
and sad together. There is no apparent af- 
fectation,—it was before the age of blue- 
stockings,—no straining after what is not 
theirs ; but the serene content, the undoubt- 
ing repose, induced by the knowledge that 
all that the world or society has to give is 
theirs already. They are evidently a set, a 
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clique; they have names, grotesque, fanci- 
ful, or poetical, for themselves, and a cipher 
to express the outer world of their acquaint- 
ance. ‘ Penny,” “Pipkin,” “Colly,” 
“ Fidget,” the “ Twopennies,” are the Duch- 
ess of Portland’s names for her friends and 
children. The “ Pearl” and “ Pearly- 
dews” are the epithets for Mrs., Delany’s 
darling sister, Mrs. Dewes, to whom her let- 
ters are mainly addressed. Her cousins are, 
“Violet,” “ Primrose,” * Daisy ;” while the 
pretty, clever, lively, accomplished Duchess 
of Portland, the centre of this group, is 
“Our duchess,” ‘Our sweet duchess,” 
“Our well-beloved duchess,” “ Our lovely 
queen.” Herein, however, Mrs. Delany 
rather conforms to a fashion than invents 
one; for, except under the pressure of some 
unusual excitement, her style is grave; she 
treats what are now called trifles seriously. 
For she, no doubt, perceived that they were 
very far from trifles in the influences they 
possessed over the success of society and of 
individuals. The topic of dress, for instance, 
is treated with the gravity which its impor- 
tance no doubt demanded, but which in our 
times no woman would have the courage to 
use. She might say as much about it, and 
betray a deeper personal interest, but she 
would disguise it by an affectation of con- 
tempt for her theme. The subject of 
“clothes” with Mrs. Delany never meets 
with this injustice, It was, in fact, with her 
one of the fine arts. She had, probably, an 
exquisite taste in it, and in her early days, 
like the hapless Clarissa, exercised her in- 
vention, and struck out new thoughts. We 
see by the short and distinct directions she 
gives her sister in the country, that her judg- 
ment was final, and her authority law, as far 
as ladies’ attire was-concerned; for she says 
—and it is characteristic of her main sym- 
pathies lying with her own sex—she never 
can remember men’s clothes which made 
quite as bold a claim to attention in bright- 
ness of colors and splendor of material ; 
sometimes dismissing them summarily with 
“The men in general nog remarkably fine,” 
or the reverse. 

When ladies by their head meant not 
the throne of intellect and the seat of ex- 
pression, but the bit of lace that surmounted 
and presided over them, we can hardly won- 
der that the vocabulary of the art generally 
should be weighty. ‘ Gauze heads,” we are 


told, “are now the top mode;” and our 
prudent heroine does not think she is wast- 
ing her money when she gives fifty pounds, 
which would teach a language or an accom- 
plishment, for a “‘ Brussels head.” There 
are pages of elaborate description of bro- 
cades of gold, and silver, and flowers, which 
read like more than mortal splendor, always 
written with the quict conviction that they 
are as well worth describing as a fine pic- 
ture. The very term clothes is a sort of 
voucher. ‘‘ He saw my clothes,” she writes 
of a beau who calls on her,—‘‘ The queen 
commended my clothes,”—*‘‘ My clothes were 
grave, a great pennyworth I happened to 
meet with; they cost me seventeen pounds,” 
—‘ There were many old clothes at court.” 
Very rarely is there allusion to the effect of 
her magnificent get-up on others. She dresses 
in the mode due to herself and to the occa- 
sion. Only once do we notice excitement, a 
touch of levity, a momentary head-turning. 
It is at a time when she was receiving assid- 
uous court from “ Herminius ”—~i.e., Lord 
Baltimore, the man who presumed to trifle 
with our fair young widow’s feelings, to 
make love for five years, and to draw back 
so soon as he had fully satisfied himself that 
he had won her heart. Then she announces 
to her sister, “I dressed myself in all my 
best array, borrowed Lady Sunderland’s 
jewels, and made a tearing show. There 
was a vast crowd, and my Lady Cartaret 
got with some difficulty to the circle, and, 
after she had made her courtesy, made me 
stand before her. The queen came up to 
her, and thanked her for bringing me for- 
ward; and she told me she was obliged to 
me for my pretty clothes, and admired my 
Lady Carteret’s extremely: she told the 
queen they were my fancy, and that I drew 
the pattern. Her majesty said, she had 
heard I could draw very well. . . . I sup- 
pose you will have some odd account of me. 
Let me know what they say of me behind 
my back.” This last sentence, betraying a 
little sheepish, feminine vanity, is the only 
instance of the kind in these volumes. The 
court then must have been a more satisfac- 
tory arena for such displays than it can be 
in the crush, bustle, and mixture of ranks a 
drawing-room is described to be now. At 
the public court receptions then there was 
intercourse ; it was society in a grand stately 





way. Everybody knew everybody. There 
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was space to move in, to show clothes in; 
there was gossip with friends, and even with 
royalty itself. ‘The king,” she writes, 
‘“‘asked me many questions.” He was 
aware of her comings and goings. The 
queen had even little pleasantries about her 
admirers. We are amused and surprised, 
now and then, by a tone and airs which im- 
ply a more easy state of things still. The 
Duchess of Queensberry was Mrs. Delany’s 
contemporary cousin, —Prior’s ‘ Female 
Phaéton,” that “ Kitty beautiful and young,” 
who “ set the world on fire,” on her first ap- 
pearance init. These letters introduce her 
to us in the heyday of her beauty, which, 
indeed, seems to have been dazzling and 
altogether exceptional. Her caprices now 
and then draw upon her a notice of tender 
criticism. It seemed like vanity to Mrs. 
Delany, that she should “ discard the bor- 
rowed aid that dress supplies,” and choose 
to appear, on occasions of splendor, in studied 
simplicity of attire, without a jewel about 
her. Writing of George the Second’s coro- 
nation, she says, “‘ The Duchess of Queens- 
berry depended so much on her native 
beauty, that she despised all adornment, 
nor had not one jewel, riband, or puff to set 
her off; but everybody thought she did not 
appear to advantage.” But the duchess had 
her own view of things, and took her own 
way in most matters, which brought upon 
her amusing consequences. She chose to 
take up Gay, when his sequel to the “ Beg- 
gar’s Opera” had brought him into dis- 
grace with the court, as seeming to reflect 
on the government. In spite of this, she 
pleaded his cause; asked the king and 
queen for subscriptions for him, and got 
herself forbid the court in consequence,—a 
thing never heard of to one of her rank. 
The vice-chamberlain was sent with the 
royal message, and returned with the fol- 
lowing answer. We doubt whether duch- 
esses, now-a-days, could express their feel- 
ings more readily, or more clearly. They 
might possibly keep to the third person 
throughout, but it would be at more cost 
than consistency is worth; for the heart 
refuses to speak in that indirect, back- 
handed, coldly grammatical method. 
“ February 27, 1728-9. 

“The Duchess of Queensberry is surprised 
and well pleased that the king hath given 
her so agreeable a command as to stay from 
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court, where she never came for diversion, 
but to bestow a civility on the king, and 

ueen. She hopes, by such an unprece- 

ented order as this is, that the king will 
see as few as he wishes at his court, partic. 
ularly such as dare to think or speak truth. 
,I dare not do otherwise, and ought not; 
nor could have imagined that it would not 
have been the very highest compliment that 
I could possibly pay the king to endeavor 
to support truth and innocence in his house, 
particularly when the king and queen both 
told me that they had not read Mr. Gay’s 
play. Ihave certainly done right then to 
stand by my own words, rather than his 
Grace of Grafton’s, who hath neither made 
use of truth, judgment, nor honor, through 
this whole affair, either for himself, or his 
friends.—C. QUEENSBERRY.”— Autobiogra- 
phy and Correspondence of Mrs. Delany, 
Vol. i. p. 194. 


The grave comment on this effusion is, 
“that though it shows spirit, it is not worded 
as her friends could have wished.” But the 
fair Kitty knew her own value. The loss 
of its greatest beauty, and most daring and 
lively spirit, was no trifle to the court. ‘“ My 
Lady Harvey told her with a sneer, that 
now she was banished, the court had lost 
its chief ornament.” ‘I am entirely of 
your mind,” replied the duchess, and prob- 
ably she was right, as point is often made 
of her entertaining qualities. She lived to 
be banished from court again, something 
about an apron she chose to wear, and which 
she flung in the lord-in-waiting’s face ;. and 
also to shine there a dozen years later “in 
all the magnificence of dress,” according to 
the poet’s programme in such matters. Some 
one writes after describing the workmanship 
of her gown: “ Allowing for her age (then 
forty), I never saw so beautiful a creature.” 
We read of her later still, in the anguish 
of her eldest son’s violent death almost be- 
fore her eyes, and again with recovered 
spirits calling daily on Mrs. Delany to mix 
her medicines for her. But there was little 
in common between this erratic genius and 
the set we are particularly introduced to, 
the head of which, the Duchess of Portland, 
“ was to bring virthe into fashion if any one 
could.” 

The picture of this lady and her family, 
which these letters present, is certainly a 
very agreeable one. The mixture of splen- 
dor and simplicity of manners could hardly 





be in our time, and characterizes an age. 
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Rank, in some respects, was a more evident 
and glaring possession then. Great people 
had monopolies of certain sensations; they 
figured in a more particular way before men’s 
eyes; they, as it were, wore their coronets. 
Thus, when the Duke of Portland and his 
family migrated from Bulstrode to London, 
which they would now do by rail no faster, 
and in no greater privacy, than their neigh- 
bors, Mrs. Pendarves, who accompanied 
them, writes :— 

“We set out from Bulstrode at eleven, 
and were in town by half an hour after two, 
over fields of snow and heaps of ice, but our 
horses flew as if each had been a Pegasus; 
four coaches and six with twelve horsemen 
attending, besides apothecaries, bakers, and 
butchers that joined in the procession to es- 
cort us part of the way.” 


A certain retinue, state, and publicity ac- 
companies all their acts and movements ; but 
the occupation of time and the family life is 
all simple and domestic—the children are 
brought up uhder the mother’s eye; their 
education and dispositions are constantly in 
her mind. In the midst of constant neces- 
sary company, entertained with due splen- 
dor, the duchess is always busy with her 
own little schemes of fancy and usefulness. 
Her mind is stored with recipes and nos- 
trums, She delights in being out of doors. 
She observes flowers and mosses and in- 
sects, and contrives all manner of devices 
to indulge her innate turn for work and in- 
vention. She and her friends are indeed 
alike in this, all are active spirits, full of 
business, occupied in their own affairs, tak- 
ing a part in all the work going on about 
them, contriving, directing, managing, ex- 
hibiting the especial virtue of “ notable- 
ness ” so often commended, and uniting in 
their persons “the excellence of a good 
economist with the elegance of a fine lady,” 
both qualities alike indispensable. It is 
wonderful where the good ladies of these 
books, but more especially Mrs. Delany, 
found time for all they did; but it was be- 
fore the intellectual and dreaming age. 
Reading was not regarded by any of them 
as the business of life: it came in by the by. 
They were read to now and then, or they re- 
served certain evening hours, between tea 
and cards; but the prime hours of the day, 
such as were not passed with the visitors 
who came early and stayed long, and which 
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were devoted to sitting at all, were spent in 
painting, turning, which was the duchess’ 
hobby, and needlework, which was one of 
Mrs. Delany’s numerous specialities, as well 
as spinning, which seems to have been a fa- 
vorite occupation with her and her mother; 
the fineness of the thread testifying to the 
quality of the spinster. We cannot doubt 
that if the claims of rank and society had not 
stood in the way, these ladies, in our own 
time, would have made a bevy of author- 
esses. All the cravings after expression 
which found satisfaction in painting and 
shell work, and feather work, and grottoea, 
and quilts, and beds, and curtains, and 
fringes, and patterns, and neat and appetiz- 
ing bills of fare (an admitted subject for ar- 
rangement and invention), would have found 
another vent—would have resulted in tales 
—moral, didactic, romantic—in poems, in 
essays, in scientific dialogues, in educational 
treatises, in tracts, by which the ladies of our 
own time confer such benefits on the world. 
Grottoes, for instance—what a world of ro- 
mance which the mind and customs of that 
aspect of society kept down, found room to 
expatiate in the construction of a grotto, 
In our youth we remember wondering at the 
age which could have found any thing to 
please in the dank little dens, which, in gar- 
dens and ornamental grounds, were still con- 
sidered points of attraction by the superan- 
nuated guide. Mean, childish, insignificant 
to our uneducated eyes—suggestive not of 
hermits and serene contemplation, but of 
spiders, newts, and sore-throats, we took 
a shuddering survey of the damp, dingy 
walls, the pitiful decorations, the miserable 
tout ensemble, and congratulating ourselves 
on the developed taste of the nineteenth 
century, returned to the cheerful day as 
quickly as we could. We should have' 
looked on all with a different and more in- 
telligent eye had we known the feelings 
which had been excited—the class of facul- 
ties set to work—in the creation of this lit- 
tle gloomy solitude ; how it had been glori- 
fied as so many of our works are by a 
sentiment in the outset, which struggled for 
expression, and must find its way into some, 
however inadequate, action. If we had 
known that fine ladies had left the stiff gran- 
deur of their drawing-rooms, and had laid 
aside their costly silks to indulge their fancy 





here, and work out a little dream of a pure 
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primitive, quiet life, as remote in all its cir- 
cumstances as they could devise it from the 
one they daily lived, where poetry, friend- 
ship, and religion should hold a perennial 
sway; where it should be always spring; 
where goodness, simplicity, wisdom, and 
philosophy should be inspired with the air ; 
where the rustic cross, the scallop shell, the 
sandals, the staff, and the maple bowl, which 
actually formed the furniture of a firstrate 
grotto, should all be realities and suit some- 
body, though probably the precise person to 
enjoy this contemplative elysium might never 
be exactly defined. But altogether it afforded 
an idea of repose in a busy practical life, 
and thus was a poem. We can only guess 
that the Duchess of Portland’s and Mrs. 
Delany’s grottoes would resemble in their 
general character those we have seen. They 
would be sure to be the best of their kind, 
for the duchess had a fine spirit, and col- 
lected shells and stones regardless of cost 
from all parts of the world; and Mrs. De- 
lany had really a fine taste, and was the un- 
disputed head of all feminine works of fancy 
and invention of her time. It was one of 
her secrets of success, as we have said, that 
she never got quite beyond its tastes and 


aspirations; that she was always guided by 
its estimate of things, only setting these in 
their best and purest light. We are led to 
infer that she really was a very fair artist. 
She delighted to copy the works of great | 


artists. Sir Joshua Reynolds warmly com- 
mended her copy of Correggio’s Sigismunda, 
and her friends write with enthusiasm of all 
her performances, but she never doubted 
the fashions of her day even in their extremes 


of unreasonableness ; and she who could ex- | 


patiate on a Vandyke and a Raphael, and 


spend weeks and months reproducing them | 
on her easel, writes quite nervously on hear- | 


ing that her brother was following some ad- 
venturous spirits in wearing his own hair! 
“You said not a word to me,” she writes, 
“about Bunny’s wearing his own hair. I 
had a letter yesterday from Lady Carteret. 


She writes me word that he looks very well | 


with his new adorned pate. Tell me what 
you think? I fancy a wig became him bet- 
ter; what provoked him to cut so bold a 
stroke?” Happily for her she had an in- 
nate love of simple pleasures, and the cus- 
toms of the time, even in the fashionable 
world, were in many respects, in favor of 


them. Their hours admitted of being much 
out of doors, and of al fresco entertainments, 
There are continual allusions to meals out 
of doors, to expeditions with a Watteay 
touch of Arcadia about them. Thus, visit- 
ing, while in Ireland, Mr. Wesley, the 
grandfather of the Duke of Wellington, 
she writes :— 


“Mr. Wesley (alias Paris) has provided 
every one of us with a walking staff whereon 
is fixed our Parnassus name. Mr. Usher is 
Vulcan, Young Nemmy, Mars, and Mr. Kit 
Don (the Revd.) is Neptune. Our staffs are 
white, and when we take our walks we make 
a most surprising appearance, somewhat like 
the sheriff’s men at the assizes! Yesterday 
we walked four miles before dinner, and 
danced two hours in the evening.”—Jbid,, 
Vol. i. p. 406. 

The family of Wesley, by the way, seem 
to have been wonderful dancers. Mr. Wes- 
ley plays the fiddle, and dances with his 
children and guests at one and the same 
time, with something of the simple enjoy- 
ment Mr. Thackeray attributes to George 
the Third in his youth, who, he says, would 
dance country dances three or four hours 
together to the same tune. She entertains 
a friend at the home of her second marriage, 
and writes :— 

“My garden is at present in the high 
| glow of beauty, my cherries ripening, roses, 
| jessamines, and pinks in full bloom, and the 
hay, partly spread, partly in cocks, complete 
‘the rural scene. We have discovered a new 
breakfasting place under the shade of the 
nut-trees impenetrable to the sun’s rays, in 
the midst of a grove of elms, where we shall 
breakfast this morning ; I have ordered cher- 
ries, strawberries, and nosegays to be laid 
on our breakfast table, and have appointed 
_a harper to be here to play to us during our 
repast, who is to be hid among the trees. 
Mrs. Hamilton is to breakfast with us, and 
|is to be cunningly led to this place and sur- 
| prised.” —Ibid., p. 558. 
| Or she describes a water party ; and Lon- 
don and a Thames wherry answer excellently 
|for Venice and a gondola. The Lord Tyr- 
connell mentioned had lately been refused 
by Mrs. Pendarves on the ground of want 





| of sense :— 


“ After drinking tea Lady Mary went 
away: Capel proposed going on the water: 
we accepted the offer, took up Mr. Wesley 


on our way, drove to Whitehall Stairs, took 


the boat we liked best, and rowed away very 
pleasantly—the water smooth, the.sky se- 
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rene, the company in good humor. Philomel 
was soon called upon to make use of her 
sweet pipe, which she did; a boat with two 
ladies and one gentleman was immediately 
attracted and pursued us. As soon as they 
were near enough to see their faces, who 
should we behold but the Duchess of An- 
caster, an odd woman with her, and my 
Lord Tyrconnell! I was not a little diverted 
at the interview, but much more so when 
he opened his wise mouth, and told Mrs. 
Donnellan her singing was ‘the finest water 
language he ever heard, nay, the finest lan- 
guage he had ever heard by land or by wa- 
ter;’? and many more polite speeches we 
had. They were in an open boat, ours was 
covered; it would have diverted you to see 
how the wretch peeped to look at us, which 
was no easy matter. My companion’s voice 
charmed them so much that they did not 

uit us till she had sung several songs. 
Gapel asked the Duchess of Ancaster to 
sing; which she did very readily; at last 
they agreed to sing a duetto out of the 
Beggar’s Opera, but such catterwalling 
never was heard, and we all laughed.”— 
Ibid., p. 276. 

The Thames of the London in 1861 has 
altered since June, 1731, when these people 
sung so merrily on its pure and undisturbed 
waters, which they seem to have had pretty 
much to themselves. On another occasion 
she describes a country walk at Welbeck, 
which the Duchess of Portland had recently 
inherited. We are not a little impressed 
with the cortége necessary to explore the 
country at a couple of miles from the great 
house :—~ 

“Last Wednesday (Sept. 1856) we took 
a walk to a place called Creswell Craggs 
with the duchess and her fair flock. D. D. 
Mr. Smallwall, Lord Titchfield’s tutor, and 
one of the duke’s stewards to show us the 
way, and two pionecrs to level all before us. 
At least a dozen stiles were laid flat, paths 
cut through thickets and brambles and briers, 
and bridges made in swampy places; the 
length of the way computed at about two 
miles and a half. A resolution was taken 
on setting out not to delay the walk by 
simpling, so we only snatched at any curi- 
ous grass or flower in our way and stuffed 
it in our black apron pockets to observe 
upon at our return round the tea table.”— 
Ibid., Vol. iii. p, 441. 

This simpling—* culling of simples”— 
was an unscientific botany. Every thing 
that was beautiful or curious in nature at- 
tracted their notice, though they seemed 
left very much to their own unassisted ob- 
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servations, and had none of those long Latin 
names, which modern science puts at our 
modern ladies’ finger-ends, with which at | 
once to dignify and to identify their discov- 
eries. The duchess writes :— 


“‘T have looked all over my collection of 
moss and can’t find any thing like yours. 
That which most resembles it is the small 
flowering green stone moss and the beard of 
brier, but the first is a deeper green and not 
scarlet, and the other is not near so beauti- 
ful as yours. I found to-day a very odd fly 
—the beady black, the legs red, and the tail 
half an inch long ; the whole fly rather larger 
than a gnat.”—Vol. i. p. 618. 


There is something quite touching in this 
simple treatment of things, which learned 
men have now taught every lady to define 
“with a clumsy name;” but the love for 
them tells more as a characteristic before 
classification gave facilities and zest to such 
pursuits, and brought them into fashion. 
We find Mrs. Pendarves wondering at the 
insensibility of mankind to the beauty of 
shells, for which she had a passion, which 
was ministered to by friends and strangers 
till she had specimens from all parts of the 
world. At its commencement she writes to 
her sister :— 


“T have got a new madness. I am run- 
ning wild after shells. This morning I have 
set my little collection of shells in my cabi- 
net, and they look so beautiful that I must 
by some means enlarge my stock ; the beau- 
ties of shells are as infinite as of flowers, 
and to consider how they are inhabited en- 
larges a field of wonder that leads one in- 
sensibly to the great Director and Author of 
these wonders. How surprising is it to ob- 
serve the indifference, nay (more properly), 
the stupidity, of mankind, that.seem to make 
no reflection as they live, are pleased with 
what they meet with because it has beautiful 
colors or an agreeable sound; there they 
stop, and receive but, little more pleasure 
from them than a horse or a dog.”—Vol. i. 
p-. 485. 

It is a symptom of an unscientific age, 
and of an age, too, in which the canons of 
taste had as yet to be laid down, that this 
love for the pretty things of nature led to 
strange experiments of adapting them to 
domestic ornamentation. People did not 
care merely to look at them as specimens 
(very few do now), they must be made to 
do man a service, to minister, as it were, to 
his luxuries and whims. Thence resulted 
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prodigious labors, of which we can only 
guess the effect. Not only were shells em- 
bedded in the walls of grottoes, but they are 
festooned into cornices for rooms and chapels 
—and positively painted over to one tint— 
and cemented round a framework for chan- 
deliers ; in every instance exciting intense 
interest in the progress of the work; and, 
what is much more surprising, satisfying the 
artist in the result, and causing an enthusi- 
asm amongst her friends. What is new and 
neatly executed has a temporary triumph 
with us all. 

The manual industry of these ladies is 
something to wonder at, and elicits from the 
editress some very pointed contrasts between 
past and present fine ladies. The duchess, 
besides her “cave,” and her ivory and am- 
ber turnings, had twelve “toilettes” in 
hand at one time, whatever these may be; 
besides the more modern interests of a vir- 
tuoso, in making a fine collection of pictures 
and curiosities ; and the work executed and 
turned out of hand by Mrs. Delany sur- 
passes our ideas of the credible. The real 
value of most of these labors must always 
have lain in their effect on the worker. We 
know that they assisted to keep mind and 
body in health, serenity, and vigor to an ex- 
traordinary age. It is a further testimony 
to her model character that all this business 
does not seem to have induced a fussy, 
bustling manner, to which notable women 
are subject. A charming, graceful, easy se- 
renity is spoken to by her friends. 

She herself owns to ranking a good man- 
ner, in her own sex at least, next to religion 
and pure morals, and perhaps the lesson to 
to be learned from this book is the value 
and importance of good manners. We feel 
that we have been to school. There is no 
doubt that (according to the approved 
phrase), we rise from its perusal with an 
added sense of the desirableness and pleas- 
antness of being well mannered ourselves, 
and of all our friends being so gifted. We 
see a moral in a courteous and gracious de- 
portment, and have an insight into the edu- 
eation that formsit. It is a subject on which 
Mrs. Delany thought a good deal: she prac- 
tised all she preached, and no doubt was 
herself an authority. It enters into her 
primary ideas of education. 

“Next to inculcating right religious prin- 
ciples, the most material work is to make 
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brothers and sisters perfectly well bred tow. 
ards one another. 1 see many sad disagree. 
ments arise in families, merely from want of 
good manners !”—Vol. iii. p. 58. 

“There is nothing I wish so much for 
Mary, next to right religious principles, as g 
proper knowledge of the polite world. It is 
the only means of keeping her safe from an 
immoderate love of its vanities and follies, 
and of giving her that sensible kind of re- 
serve which great retirement converts either 
to awkward sheepishness, or occasions the 
worst evil of the two, a forward pertness,”— 
Ibid., p. 227. 

“Mary (her niece) has had uncommon ad- 
vantages at home for the improvement of 
what is most material, and a foundation is 
laid by her excellent, kind instructors, that 
will make her happy beyond this earthl 
tabernacle: but this is not all that is requi- 
site, unless she is to turn hermit. There is 
grace and manner, which cannot be attained 
without conversing with a variety of well- 
bred people, which, well chosen, cannot 
efface what is certainly more necessary, but 
will give a polish, and by an agreeable ree- 
ommendation, render all the good part more 
useful and acceptable to those she converses 
with.” —Vol. iii. p. 537. 

“ About Mary I cannot think it necessary 
to the accomplishment of a young lady that 
she should be early and frequently produced 
in public. I would rather see a little awk- 
ward bashfulness, than a daring, forward 
genteelness. Good company and good con- 
versation, I should wish to have my niece 
introduced into, as soon as she can speak 
and understand ; but for all public places, 
till after fifteen (except a play, or an ora- 
torio), she should not know what they are, 
and then very rarely, and only with her 
mother or aunt.”—Jbid., p. 92. 

She is gravely solicitous about Mary’s 
dancing :— 

“Dunoyer is now, I believe, the best 
dancing-master in London: his price is high, 
but he will give the Pauline a better air in 
a month, than a less skilful dancing-master 
would in three. I believe Lady Cooper has 
good interest with him, and that may make 
him take more pains.”—Vol. iii. p. 585. 

She criticises her own manner in the tone 
of one who speculates on the subject, on oc- 
casion of giving her impressions of Irish s0- 
ciety, in her first visit there, paid to restore 
her usual serenity, after the wound her 
spirits had received from “ Herminius’” be- 
havior. Dublin, it should be noted, was & 
much more courtly place while it had its pat- 





liament than it is now :— 
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“ As for the generality of people I meet 
with here, they are much the same as in 
England—a mixture of good and bad; all 
that I have met with behave themselves very 
decently according to their rank ; now and 
then an oddity breaks out, but none so ex- 
traordinary but that I can match it in Eng- 
land. There is a heartiness about them that 
is more like Cornwall than any I have known, 
and great sociableness. I apprehend, from 
that way of living, there must arise a good 
deal of tittle-tattle, but I have not heard 
much yet. WhereverI goI meet with great 
civilities. I don’t take it as paid me on my 
own account, but that of those I am with, 
who are here highly regarded, and indeed, 
their friendliness and kindness to me in- 
creases every day. ‘They study to entertain 
me, and I have no uneasiness on their ac- 
count, but that they may think I am not so 
cheerful as they would have me; but, as I 
grow older (she is thirty-one), though I feel 
as much warmth as ever, I have not got so 
lively a way of showing it. I attribute it a 
great deal to the fear I have always had of 
appearing too gay; a wrong notion. I am 
now convinced it hurts the temper. Our 
spirits ought to have their full career when 
our inclinations are innocent, and should 
not be checked, but where they would ex- 
ceed the bounds of prudence.”—Vol. i. p. 
291. 


She was fastidious in her judgment of 
others on this point. In speaking of the 
young Lady Mornington, mother of the 
Duke of Wellington, we read :— 


“T believe Mrs. Hill has been very care- 
ful, in the common way, for the education 
of her daughters; they are in very good or- 
der, and civil. What I think L. M. may be 
wanting in, is what few people have attained 
at her age, who have not some real superi- 
ority of understanding, and a little experi- 
ence of the manners of the world; nor could 
she learn from her mother that politeness of 
behavior and address, which is not only just 
but bright. She is pretty, and excessively 
good-natured and happy in her present sit- 
uation; but I own I think my godson re- 
quired a wife that had more the punctilios 
of good breeding, as he is much wanting 
in them himself; and those things should 
not be wanting to men of rank and fortune. 
Indeed, I carry it further, and I think that 
nobody can do so much good in the world 
who is not well bred, as those that ave. In 
truth, it is only a modern phrase (according 
to my notion of that virtue) for that ‘ char- 
ity’ emphatically expressed by St. Paul.”— 
Vol. iii. p. 546. 


She is a warm admirer and friend of 
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| Richardson, and sheds torrents of tears over 


Clarissa ; still, it is well known that the fine 
ladies of that time were forced to admit 
solecisms in the manners of these admired 
and cherished volumes. <A certain Miss 
Mulso comes in for some of the blame. 
She writes :— 


““D. M. commends Miss Mulso’s letters, 
but she does not so well like the young 
woman; that is, she admires her sense an 
ingenuity, but thinks her only second-rate 
as to politeness of manners, and that Rich- 
ardson’s high admiration for her has made 
her take her for a model for his genteel 
characters, and that is the reason they are 
not so really polished as he thinks them to 
be.”—bid., ili. p. 60. 

“ Genteel” then was a choice and expres- 
sive word, far from the disgrace into which 
it is now fallen. Women might pass very 
well; they might have rank and the habits 
of society, but not deserve to be called gen- 
teel. The writer pronounces of the belles 
of Bath, that they are very ‘“ ungenteel ;” 
and Lady Betty Hastings was modest and 
civil in her manner, but not “genteel.” 
Her strong notions of the duty of keeping 
up society gives the question of manners @ 
moral aspect :-— 

“Three days together spent abroad is 
being a downright rake, but the sobriety of 
my own dwelling is much pleasanter to me 
than all the flirtations of the world, though 
the society of it I will always keep up éo the 
best of my power, as it is a duty incumbent 
on us to live sociably; and it is necessary 
to keep up good-humor and benevolence in 
ourselves, or the qualities of the heart con- 
tract and grow useless, as our limbs would 
do without any proper exercise.”—Vol. ii. 
p. 418. 

She has a great respect for rules. “No 
ceremony,” she says of a friend, “ subsists 
between us,— 

“Though ceremony is proper, to keep 
those at a distance that otherwise might be 
troublesome.” 

And in speaking of her dear friend, Letitia 
Bushe, whose perfection as a companion she 
very happily defines, saying, ‘‘ She will be a 
great loss to me; she is one of the few who 
is perfectly qualified for an agreeable com- 
panion in a domestic way; her sweetness of 
temper makes her give in to all one’s ways, 
as if she chose to do whatever is proposed ; ” 
—she writes, after parting with her, when 
her friendship was most needed :— 
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‘“‘ My ingenious and agreeable companion, 
Mrs. Bushe, was obliged to return to Lady 
Austin, and I would not let her run the 
risk, by staying any longer, of disobliging 
her; it is not honorable to monopolize.”— 
Vol. ii. p. 193, 

And of all graceful attentions she says,— 
while hinting that, as a housekeeper, she 
could have dispensed with a dinner-party 
Dr. Delany (or D. D. as he is always called), 
arranged on her birthday :— 

“Though I have too much regard for les 
petits soins of those I love not to value every 
mark of affection: but if people only keep 
upon the great road of loving, and neglect 
the little paths of friendship, many delicate 
pleasures are lost.”—Vol. iii. p. 120. 

A certain Lady Bell Monck seems to have 
greatly exercised the forbearance of this 
polite circle by her constant deviations from 
their high standard. Her name never oc- 
curs without some allusion to them; but we 
have a perfect confidence that this sensitive- 
ness was never allowed to betray itself. This 
was the age, especially, for good manners 
and politeness to have their martyrs. Lady 
Bell and her husband are staying at Bul- 
strode, and spoiling a long-planned visit. 

“L. B. M. is a sad check upon our pleas- 
ures; they have named three different days 
for going away, and yet they are here, and 
I fear will be, as long as we stay in the 
country, which is truly a mortification. The 
duchess behaves herself in the most obliging 
and proper manner that can be towards her, 
but it is much thrown away; however, it 
becomes her to do so, though her pearls are 
disregarded.”--Vol. ii. p. 528. 

The restraints of good-breeding a hundred 
and more years ago were, we suspect, of a 
more stringent character than modern hab- 
its would tolerate. They were a real disci- 
pline of which we think we perceive the 
fruits in more important points. These 
volumes, no doubt, introduce us to most 
favorable examples of the rank and fashion 
of the eighteenth century. Mrs. Delany 
and her friends were complimented on all 
hands as models for their sex’s imitation 
and examples of virtue and piety ; but theirs 
was essentially the religion of the day, and 
therefore tells of more than the habits of 
mind of one circle; and what strikes us in 
them, is a consistent resignation to the or- 
derings of Providence, such as we miss in 
even the good people of our own time. 
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They accepted the inevitable without grum- 
bling or repinings. Modern inventions have 
cleared away so many hindrances, that we 
seem the more impatient of those that re- 
main. We rail at every passing inconven- 
ience, at every delay or stoppage in the so- 
cial machinery, and, above all, at the one 
power which we cannot master, which we 
must submit to, whose caprices and severi- 
ties are utterly beyond our control. How 
many Christians are practical atheists with 
regard to the weather! How many have 
contracted a habit of what we might call 
decent blasphemy against rain and cold, fog 
and damp, as though Providence had no 
concern with them—as though the check 
they offer to our plans and pleasures were 
the design of the evil principle! As far as 
we can judge, these things were better borne 
a century ago. The inconveniences of tray- 
elling, for instance, were enormous. It is 
a matter of surprise and congratulation to 
Mrs. Delany, that the high-road from Lon- 
don to Dublin was so good that they did 
not once come to a dead stand, so as to 
have to alight from the coach. After part- 
ing from her sister at Gloucester, on her 
return to London, she writes, in 1728 :— 
“T believe you have some curiosity to 
know how I was entertained during my jour- 
ney. At the end of the town some part of 
the coach broke, and, we were obliged to get 
out, and took shelter at an ale-house: in 
half an hour we jogged on, and about an 
hour after that, flop we went into a slough, 
not overturned, but stuck. Well, out we 
were hauled again, and the coach with much 
difficulty was heaved out. We then once 
more set forward, and came to our journey’s 
end without any other accident or fright, 


and met with no waters worth getting out of 
the coach for.”—Vol. i. p. 176. 

It always took her three days to get from 
London to Gloucester, and she begs her 
sister not to ride to meet her on account 


of the intolerable dirt. 
writes :— 


“ We got to Euston about one: were de- 
layed half an hour on the road, by the car 
wheels breaking ; no overturn, but Smith was 
obliged to be hoisted up behind Bennet 
without any pillion, and James came wab- 
bling on with the broken equipage, his frib- 
bleship much ruffled. I feasted at Euston 
on your good provisions, but not very hun- 
gry; we staid about two hours. About 
three miles from Oxford, we had like to have 


From Oxford she 
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lost one of our freon but, fortunately 
saw our danger before any bad accident. The 
coachman very soon repaired the loss, and 
we arrived at Oxford about six.”—Vol ii. p. 
505. 

She mentions it as a point of superiority 
in Ireland :— 

“A comfortable circumstance belonging 
to this country is, that the roads are so good, 
and free from robbers, that we may drive 
safely any hour of the night.”—Vol. ii. p. 
686. 

The passage to Dublin involved infinite 
delays and trials of patience, such as no 
modern temper could stand. To be at the 
water-side was nothing. Days had to be 
passed with no other employment than 
watching and waiting for the “ yacht” and 
for the wind, and waiting with a long voy- 
age, as it often proved to be, before them. 
But, supplied with a due amount of needle- 
work and patience, the time passes serenely, 
—the dean, perhaps, deserving the greater 
praise, for he has the patience without the 
needlework, —and there is never a murmur; 
itis taken hardly as a trial, simply as an 
event. No grumblings even about sea-sick- 
ness, which is now and then touched upon 


asan inevitable accompaniment of a ship, 
without one word of vituperative description. 
All the eccentricities of the post are borne 


with equal philosophy. From Dublin she 
writes to her sister in England :—~ 


“Your last letter was dated 27th January, 
end came to me in seven days. Could our 
letters always make as swift a passage, it 
would be charming.” —Vol. ii. p. 421. 

Letters were often a month on the way. 
Nor is it only this class of inconveniences 
that are borne with serenity. The samé 
spirit of quiet gentle pious endurance sup- 
ports our heroine in all the delays of a pain- 
ful lawsuit which hangs over D.D. for years. 
She accepts suspense as the one trial of a 
happy lot, and strikes the balance in her own 
favor when things look their worst. Lon- 
don workmen, it is true, sometimes threaten 
to exhaust her patience, and once, she says, 
that if it were not that her friend was with 
her, she should be downright cross; but 
this exception only proves the rule. Weare 
equally struck with the conduct of all con- 
cerned, when sickness or lesser ailments in- 
vade their circle. Mrs. Delany shows it in 
the prompt unmurmuring re-arrangement of 
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all her plans, when those belonging to her, 
either nearly or remotely, fall ill. Nothing 
is ever called provoking or ill-timed; no 
disappointment is ever expressed. But we 
are particularly edified by the deportment of 
the Duchess of Portland and her family, 
when small-pox breaks out at Bulstrode. 
We have just been entertained with a pretty 
scene of the eldest daughter’s first presenta- 
tion :— 


“Our duchess and Lady Betty came to 
town on Thursday, and we have been very 
full of business, in settling the jewels and 
clothes for the birthday. The Duchess of 
Portland’s is white and silver ground, flow- ' 
ered with gold and silver, and a stomacher 
of white satin, covered with her fine colored 
jewels, and all her diamonds. Lady Betty 
is to have a very fine sprig of pearls, dia- 
monds, and turquoises, for her hair, by way 
of pomponne, loops and stars of diamonds 
between, on blue satin, for her stomacher ; 
her clothes white and silver, mosaic ground, 
flowered with silver, intermixed with a little 
blue. She rehearsed her clothes and jewels 
yesterday, and practised dancing with her 
train. She looks mighty well, and is a very 
genteel figure.” ... 


And afterwards she reports of the scene :—~ 


*“‘T don’t believe there was -. more engag- 
ing figure than Lady Betty. She looked so 
modest, so composed, and, though glittering 
with diamonds, showed no sort of conscious- 
ness of any superior finery. . . . Lord Stor- 
mont, nephew to Mr. Murray, danced with 
Lady Betty. Never was such heat and 
crowding ; but she says it ‘was delightful 
for all that ;’ she has the spirit one would 
wish a young thing to have, great enjoyment 
of the diversions allowed her, and no manner 
of regret when they are not thought proper 
for her.”—Vol. iii. p. 303. 


Within a few weeks, one of the sons is 
taken ill. The duchess, always ready with 
her recipes, prescribes for him, and sends 
for the doctor, who pronounces it small-pox 
of a middling sort, neither the best nor the 
worst. 


“‘ Dec. 25.—The duchess’ spirits are more 
composed ; her good sense and sweetness of 
temper make her exert and do all she can to 
keep up her spirits. It is a vast satisfaction 
to me that I am with her at this time, and 
so lam sure it is to you. She has given 
the young ladies their choice, to stay in the 
house or go to Whitehall ; and they have so 
much fortitude that all begged to stay, and 





say they shall be miserable to leave her. I 
cannot help being anxious, though I trust in 
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God he will protect them, and he only can 
reward such filial tenderness. . . . 
1st Jan.—Thank God, Lord Edward is 
uite out of danger of his late distemper. 
Tie has had a better sort than at first appre- 
hended ; it turned before the ninth day: he 
is the patientest little creature I ever saw. 
The young ladies still hold up most hero- 
ically; they have been taught to depend on 
Providence, and they credit their good teach- 
ers. The duchess says it would be unpar- 
donable ingratitude in her not to be most 
cheerfully resigned to God’s will, who has 
been so gracious and merciful in the recov- 
ery of her son. It will be very extraordi- 
nary if the young ladies escape the infection. 
. . » All the family were at church, and re- 
ceived the Sacrament last Sunday. Dr. 
Markham read prayers, and the Dean offici- 
ated at the communion table... . Dr. 
Markham has been here ever since Monday 
was se’nnight. He is master of Westmin- 


ster School; he is reckoned a very agree- 
able man; the duchess and I think him dull, 
but he seems composed and steady, which 
may become his station more than vivac- 


ity. ... 
“15th Jan.—Last Monday, at dinner, 
Lady Margaret Bentinck was taken ill: 


everybody imagined all infection over. 


Yesterday morning she complained of gid- 
diness in her head, and great pain in her 
back. The doctor was instantly sent for 
from Windsor, but the apothecary, who was 
in the house, felt her pulse, saying it was 
absolutely necessary to bleed her without 
staying for the doctor. She was let blood. 
She says, ‘She is very glad,’ when she can 
speak, that she ‘has got the small-pox.’ 

er sisters are determined not to leave her, 
unless the duchess forbids them, but she is 
silent on that point, so that, in all probabil- 
ity, here will be the same succession as was 
in your family. . . . Lord Edward is quite 
el again, and expresses joy that his ‘dear 
Peggy’ has got the small-pox. 

“17th Jan.—The small-pox has come out 
very favorably with Lady Margaret. Lady 
Betty was taken in the night of Tuesday. 
No bad symptoms appear... . We are in 
daily expectation of Lady Harriet. She 
continues well, but will not quit her sis- 
ter’s room all day. The duchess loves Ba- 
bess extremely, and is always glad of her 
company; but as I can stay with her she 
will have nobody else, for she finds she must 
keep herself very quiet, and that the least 
hurry overcomes her. .. . 

“20th Jan.—Lady Betty rested very well 
last night (natural rest). Lady Margaret, 
I fear, has not a very good kind; I don’t 
believe it will turn before the eleventh or 
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posure, but her throat is very sore, and he 
eyes closed up. The duchess bears upy 
well as she can, but her anxious state yu 


can much easier imagine than most peopk i 


Dear Lady Harriet still holds out, but ce. 
tainly, if she is ever to have it, can hard) 
now escape. She is (or at least appears t 
be) in very good spirits, and pr 

ceive it whenever it comes. The poor duh 
ess looks every moment with affectionate «. 
amining eyes for some alteration in her.” 


There is allusion to the duke, who is tw 
anxious himself to be much support to hi 
wife. At length, Lady Harriet is taken, ani 
anticipates the doctor’s too ready lancet, by 
a violent bleeding at the nose. 


“31st Jan.—I hope the worst is over wit 
Lady Harriet. She is indeed a sweet cru 
ture; so patient under her pains; so chee. 
ful, and so thankful for the least amen. 
ment. I always thought the duchess bles 
in her children, but I did not know the 
full worth (nor, I may say, hers), till this 
trial... . Dear Lady Harriet goes ona 
well as can be expected, considering she hu 
not a good sort. She has vast resolution in 
bearing her present miserable condition, fa 
surely there cannot be any thing more ter 
rible to bear while it lasts! Between while 
she tries to make comical jokes upon he 
own figure, and keeps up everybody’s spit- 
its by her good-humor. Lady Betty is fat 
almost as ever; her eyes as sparkling, and 
in charming spirits. She has not know 
the danger her darling sister has been in 
Lady —— comes on slowly, and her 
spirits are but indifferent at best... . 

“ Feb. 5th.—Lovely Lady Harriet is ina 
fair way of recovery, which I could not say 
till now. The duchess is better: I was ul 
der great apprehensions for her a few days 
ago; she had all the symptoms of a fever, 
but they are gone off... . As to their fair 
faces, I fear Lady Margaret will suffer a lit 
tle, and Lady Harriet a great deal; but we 
are at present so glad to have her alive that 
we are not yet mortified about it. The duch- 
ess has ordered rotten apples to be distilled, 
and is much obliged to you for your kind 
attention.”—Vol. iii. p. 313. 


We have thought it not amiss to give this 
simple history of the visitation of a scourge, 
which was felt or feared in every house 
hold within the memory of some amongst 
us. The young ladies of our own time could 
hardly pass with more credit through such 
an ordeal, or do greater justice to theif 
training. Indeed, it is a picture creditable 
to that period in every respect but its med- 


twelfth day. She bears it with great com| icine; and the medical ideas and practices, 
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which transpire in these volumes, do more old age, and in spite, too, of domestic quack- 
than excite our contempt for the doctors of ery, for all prescriptions are not as innocent 
that day—they excite a suspicion of all doc- as “ rotten apple-water, snails, and spiders,” 
toring whatever. To see a whole generation or a morsel of stale bread taken before break- 
acquiesce as they did in the notion of fast, from which so much is hoped. For ex- 
“ blood-letting,” as the cure for all distem-| ample, Mrs. Delany somewhere prescribes 
pers, makes us mistrust our own judgment for her little nephew a decoction of quick- 
as well as theirs. Every day may have its | silver, to be taken at all meals, with an ut- 
favorite fallacy, and be the victim of some | ter ignorance of the hidden powers of that 
dangerous delusion. These letters show us | metal—to say nothing of chalk and tar-wa- 


how Mrs. Delany’s beloved sister, Mrs. | ter, which was the fashionable panacea of 


D’Ewes, was slowly (not so very slowly 
either) bled to death by her doctors. But 
for their interposition, there is no doubt that 
the correspondence would have extended 
through three more volumes of equal length 
with the present. The more the poor lady 
languished, the more necessary was it thought 
to bleed her. She became giddy, no doubt 
from loss of blood, but the symptom was in- 
terpreted into the need of more constant 
bleedings than ever. All the doctors agreed 
in this, and all the friends and relations, 
Mrs. Delany amongst them, believed in the 
doctors. If she has a moment’s misgiving, 
as where her brother reports :— 

“Thad a letter from him yesterday; he 
tells me you have let blood whilst he was 
with you, and that your blood was very good. 
Do you think it was of any service to you? 
I fear not, as you had a giddy fit or two af- 
ter it.” 


She returns to her allegiance in a few days, 
after consulting with her own doctor, and in 
the last letter she ever writes to her sister 
gives his opinion :— 


“He is very earnest for your being often 
blooded, but never to lose more than four 
ounces at atime. Ie lays great stress upon 
it.”—Vol. iii. p. 626. 

There is a case of a cousin who had some 
affection of the chest, for which she was bled, 
till she exhibited an alarming picture of at- 
tenuation, and who broke in upon various 
ceremonies by different summonses to her sup- 
posed death-bed, who yet lived to a good old 
age. Indeed, we must assume, that there was 
a stamina in these good ladies which the wo- 
men of our time are without. Their active 
habits, their brisk housekeeping, their daily 
visits to the kitchen and larder—‘apple- 
chamber and cheese-room ”—their persever- 
ing energetic dancing far into middle life, 
were strong counter influences, and carried 
them on, in spite of the doctors, to a good 
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| the day. 

We cannot study the familiar history of 
this time without observing what an impor- 
‘tant and recognized place match-making 
‘held in the class of feminine occupations. 
The term is now one of reproach. No wo- 
man likes to be called a match-maker ; but 
Mrs. Delany, and all her most respected ac- 
quaintance, would have failed in their ideas 
of duty towards their friends, and their 
friend’s children, if they had not busied 
themselves in their establishment in life. 
It was evidently part of the office of a god- 
mother or gossip, as is gravely termed, to 
plan a good and suitable match for her charge. 
Mrs. Delany had far more sentiment on the 
question of marriage than most of those she 
lived with. She realized and acted upon 
the truth, that there must be union of feel- 
ing and moral worth to constitute happiness 
in this relation. We know that, in our time, 
it would be something not absolutely com- 
monplace for a woman of fashion to act on 
the principles here expressed to her sister, 
on occasion of an offer she had received :— 


“T think he has a great deal of merit, and 
I protest solemnly I am extremely sorry to 
give him any pain; and had I any inclina- 
tion to marry, and a fortune double what I 
have, I would prefer him to any man I know; 
but to let you see seriously that money with- 
out worth cannot tempt me, I have refused 
my Lord Tirconnell. Lady Carteret asked 
me, the other day, if I would give her leave 
to proceed in it; that she thought I should 
be blameworthy to refuse so vast a fortune, , 
a title, and a good-natured man. All that, 
I told her, was no temptation to me; he had 
the character, very justly, of being silly, and 
I would not tie myself to such a companion 
foranempire. She said Iwas in the wrong.” 
—Vol. i. p. 274. 


We find her, too, lamenting on the neces- 
sity that existed of women marrying for the 
sake of a home; but in the main she recog- 
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nized it as a necessity, and could never see 
a marriageable young woman without wish- 
ing her well settled, nor help regarding mat- 
rimony as a cure for mostevils. ‘ Poor Ma- 
ria Barber is a melancholy, drooping young 
woman,” she writes, “and I wish a prospect 
of her being well settled, but I hear of none.” 
She busied herself with all her skill to bring 
about a match between young Lord Wey- 
mouth, who was taking to dissipated courses, 
and Miss Carteret, and congratulates her- 
self much on her success, though under cir- 
cumstances which would hardly, in our eyes, 
have warranted it, and which savors much 
more of the days of Richardson than of Miss 
Yonge and Miss Sewell; as does the senti- 
ment gravely uttered on occasion of her god- 
daughter, ‘‘ Sally Chapene’s,” difficulties in 
preferring the lover who did not come for- 
ward :— 


“T think it very hard that a young wo- 
man should be kept in an uncertain state, 
and not at liberty to accept the addresses of 
another man, because a person she has a 
high value for is so mysterious in his behav- 
ior, that she cannot tell what his designs 
are.”—Vol. iii. p. 394. 


But all the instances to the point would 
inconveniently swell our pages ; we will con- 
tent ourselves with one specimen example, 
where the process is given in detail, in its 
most dignified form and characteristic words. 
Are our bishops ever “sent for” on such 
errands ?— 


“T have been for some time in an odd sit- 
uation about an affair that I have had in 
my head and at my heart. Our dear, worthy 
Violet’s circumstances are such, that if it 
were now possible to settle her well it would 
be doing a good action, and I have had a 
hint given me that Mr. G n, near Wind- 
sor, has thoughts of marrying, but is afraid 
of the fine ladies, and that it was not im- 
practicable if a judicious friend could be met 
with, to have her character given him, that 
such a union might be compassed. I thought 
of the Bishop of Gloucester, who is the most 
intimate friend the gentleman has. I sent 
for him, told him frankly my thoughts, and 
begged his friendship and assistance, both 
which he promised me when an opportunity 
offered; but he feared the gentleman wanted 
some money, 2s the earl had not settled the 
fortune, though the title would come to him ; 
but he approved of es { scheme, and said he 
would do all he could, for he thought they 
were worthy of each other, and he bears as 
good a character as she does. This was 





three weeks ago, and I have not heard one 
word.”—Vol. 1, p. 269. 


A fortnight later, the bishop reports prog. 
ress :— 


“The Bishop of Gloucester has just been 
with me; he has had an opportunity of talk- 
ing to Mr. G. Heasked him if he had ever 
had such a query proposed to him, that her 
fortune was so and so, and her character a 
most extraordinary one from everybody. 
The gentleman agreed she had an excellent 
character, said she never had been men- 
tioned to him, and made no objection, but 
gave no encouragement for the bishop to say 
more.”—vVol. ii. p. 276. 

A few weeks further on, the negotiation 
comes to a stop :— 


‘The Bishop of Gloucester was with me 
three days ago, but with no good news; he 
has twice mentioned what was desired, but 
nothing was said that could be interpreted 
to her advantage. The bishop wishes there 
may be interviews this summer which per- 
haps (as he is unengaged) may bring about 
some resolution.”—Jbid. p. 284. 

There the affair ends, but not the friendly 
zeal for Cousin Violet, who evidently weighs 
on her mind; for, two years later, we find 
another suggestion :— 


‘*T don’t think it likely Lord North should 
marry Lady W., but don’t wonder, where 
there is such an intimacy, there should be 
sucha report. If he does marry again (as 
I think it very likely he should), I don’t 
know any one so fitted to make him and his 
family happy as our Violet. Her discretion 
and goodness of temper would make her a 
jewel in a family so mixed as they are... . 
But it is to be feared he will be taken by some 
blooming thing that will marry him for his 
fortune and to make a show,” ete.—Vol. ii. 
p. 393. 

There is evidently no end to the judicious 
arrangements that a sensible woman might 
make for her friends; and though Cousin 
Violet happens not to be an example in point 
of success, we are not at all sure that the 
decline of matrimony, so feclingly regretted 
in our day, and the vast increase in the com- 
munity of old maids, which calls for so many 
remarks from the press, is not to be attrib- 
uted in a good measure to a radical change 
in the system of making marriages. A hun- 
dred years ago, all the matrons were engaged 
in disinterested plans for their female 
friends. Merit, however modest and retir- 
ing, was not allowed to pass unnoticed ; at- 
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tention was called to it. Men were not per- 
mitted to remain widowers or bachelors 


without being reminded of the duty they | 


owed to society and to female worth. And, 
on the other hand, ladies were advised to 
keep fancy and inclination under control : 
it was taken for granted on all sides, that a 
yast number of men were equally eligible, 
provided all could offer the same easy cir- 
cumstances. We read of an infinite num- 
ber of matches in these volumes, but of very 
few begun and carried through by the par- 
ties themselves simply because they loved 
each other. Such a proceeding would have 
been regarded with suspicion, as savoring of 
wilfulness or other impropriety. People first 
determined to marry, and then cast about 
for a proper object. Thus, Dr. Delany, 
having lost his first wife two years, set him- 
self to consider who should succeed that 
lady in his affections. Long before, he had 
met Mrs. Pendarves in Dublin, and all who 
enjoyed her society thought her charming. 
His choice fell upon her, and a very cool 
choice we must think it to have been in an 
Irish D.D. of fifty-eight, and looking older. 
When his decision was made, his plan was 


not first to renew his acquaintance with the 
lady whom he had not seen for ten years, 
but to make his offer at once, and thus an- 


nounce his approach. And a very fair 
straightforward letter it is, though much too 
long for our space. It induced Mrs. Pen- 
darves, now forty-three years of age, to con- 
sult her mother and sister, with the full pur- 
pose, no doubt, of deciding for herself. She 
knew him to be a man of worth and of learn- 
ing, and with such a reputation for wit as 
the chosen friend of Dean Swift must pos- 
sess. She weighed all the circumstances, 
saw that his character, fortune, and position 
—though the last not what her friends might 
have expected for her—were such as would 
conduce to her happiness, and in a very 
short time closed with his offer. His pro- 
posal was made April, 1743, and the wed- 
ding took place the 9th of June of the same 
year. Nothing could have answered better, 
and there can be no happier picture of mar- 
ried life in middle age. It is marked by a 
uniformity of tastes, which is seldom seen 
where people have grown from youth into 
one another’s habits, and such sweetness of 








temper on each side as would have made 
them happy, even if such sympathy had been 


wanting. Nor was Ireland at all such a 
banishment for a woman of fashion, as it 
would now be regarded. She was subject 
to no violent change, either of society or so- 
cial habits. She was of a nature to be al- 
ways young, and we are led to believe her 
face, figure, and habits, to have all favored 
the agreeable deception. The happy couple 
mutually befriended one another: her inter- 
est soon got him the deanery of Down, and 
she tried philosophically and decorously for 
a bishopric. But this further promotion, 
though seemingly within reach, never came. 
Their pretensions never clashed. She was 
always the loving, obedient wife, reverencing 
his office, implicitly deferring to his opinions, 
and proud of his official and parochial labors 
when she has such to record; while he 
looked up to her with at least equal respect s 
gloried in her accomplishments, encouraged 
all her pursuits, devoted himself to her hap- 
piness, sanctioned her liberal and elegant 
hospitality, and was delighted to see her at 
the head of the best society Ireland afforded, 
always sought after and courted, always sen- 
sible, genial, and gracious. He was evi- 
dently a most creditable specimen of a 
church dignitary, literary, clerical, devout, 
and orthodox; but his duties were not so 
arduous as to interfere with long absences, 
not only from Down, but from Ireland alto- 
gether, when he accompanied his wife in her 
triennial visits to her friends in England. 

It was a marriage which for itself and for 
the time in which it was contracted emi- 
nently suited her. She was one of the peo- 
ple made for friendship rather than more ab- 
sorbing emotions. She had a reserve and 
self-reliance, which led her to choose the 
confidence and companionship of her own 
sex, and to repose on the calmer domestie 
affections, the love of family and home ; such 
influences as offered no disturbing forces to 
the natural development of her own nature. 
These volumes show us a temper perhaps a 
good deal rarer than we would at first sight 
suppose, one which we are apt to assume for 
ourselves, as a matter of course—we mean 
the affectionate temper ; that is, really a na- 
ture in which there is such a harmony of 
engaging qualities, of warmth, tenderness, 
kindness, indulgence, unselfishness, fidelity, 
and discretion, as may lead to the formation 
of many real attachments, and constancy in 
them. Most people can be affectionate to 
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those immediately about them and belong- 
ing to them, as parts of themselves ; or they 
can be affectionate so long as there is an 
identity of interests or frequency of inter- 
course ; but it belongs to few to go on loving 
with unwavering regard—in spite of changes 
of place and fortune, and inevitable changes 
of character (we speak of change, not deteri- 
oration)—the same people throughout a life ; 
to hold by the friends of youth to old age. 
We all must admit that it implies habitual 
forbearance, toleration, and justice, a con- 
stant sense of others’ claims and submission 
of our own, a freedom from jealousy, and a 
general right balance of mind, to maintain 
friendships unimpaired through the innu- 
merable trials and vicissitudes to which they 
are exposed, as it needs expansiveness and 
warmth of heart to form them. It is a sub- 
ject which might be pursued to great length: 
we consider Mrs. Delany an example of the 
virtue, though the circumstances of her day 
befriended this natural capability. 

In her day a large number of separating 
causes did not exist which affect us now. 
The grades of society were more fixed, opin- 
ion in religion and politics was more fixed, 
people were more tolerant, they more needed 
each other’s society, and had ways of enter- 
taining themselves which kept them clear of 
intellectual excitement. It is curious, in 
this vast mass of correspondence, how few 
sore subjects, or disputed points, or differ- 
ences of opinion, are touched upon. And 
when they occur it is no personal matter, 
but some case in which the warmth and gen- 
erosity of her friendship leads her from the 
usual calm charity of judgment. Minds now- 
a-days, separated by circumstances, are apt 
to drift from one another in spite of them- 
selves ; there are so many questions on which 
friends may split, such rapid transitions, so 
many opportunities for divergence; such a 
feverish activity of thought circulates about 
us, of which there is little indication in 
these volumes. We infer that an intellect- 
ual age, in which people are always probing 
into the depths of their own and other peo- 
ple’s minds, does not encourage habits of 
friendly, sociable, affectionate constancy. 
But that, even in Mrs. Delany’s day, the 
temper we have attributed to her needed 
guidance and self-restraint is evident, in the 
following early counsel to her sister :— 


“Tam of your opinion, that nothing re- 
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quires more penetration than to be able to 
find out other people’s characters ; too can- 
‘did, or too severe a way of judging, is apt to 
mislead one, though the first occasions less 
| mischief than the latter. Z'hat talent seems 
_to me as much a genius as music, or poetry, 
etc.: it may possibly be acquired by much 
experience and observation, but not often, 
I think one ought to be very cautious in de. 
claring one’s opinion either to the prejudice 
or advantage of any one; for if you com- 
mended upon a slight acquaintance, and 
they afterwards prove unworthy of it, one’s 
judgment will certainly be called in ques. 
tion. I need not give you any caution 
against censure, for no one is less apt to run 
into it; but I find, upon the whole, that a 
proper silence gives one more the character 
of wisdom than speaking onc’s sentiments 
too openly, though ever so well expressed.” 
—Vol. i. p. 460. 

She had not only caution but this knowl- 
edge of character, and an instinct of per- 
ceiving who and what she liked; for we find 
her pronouncing, for once on a slight ac- 
quaintance, a certain Mrs. Hamilton, “as one 
that I should always feel happy to have 
within my reach,” who, twenty years after, 
when she was within reach, exactly fulfilled 
her expectation, was a much valued neigh- 
bor, with whom she held constant, delight- 
ful intercourse. To account in some degree 
for this felicity, it must be observed that she 
had an absolute accordance with her own 
age; she was visited by no obstinate ques- 
tionings ; she served her friends in the ap- 
proved way, as well as with zeal. And after 
all, zeal does a great deal more, and is a much 
firmer ally when it goes with the times than 
against them. These good ladies, for in- 
stance, had none of them any scruples about 
places and sinecures. Their notions of pol- 
itics are circumscribed; they value states- 
men as they can get from them pensions and 
appointments for their friends. If they fail 
in finding a husband for some fair cousin, 
they try to make her a maid of honor, or to 
get her a pension ; and when success attends 
these efforts, the congratulation and ap- 
plause are without a suspicion or a doubt of 
the intrinsic merit of the transaction. As 
for example :— 

“Thave a letter from my brother, with 
the good news of the Duchess of Portland 
having obtained a pension of £200 for Ba- 
bess; she struggled hard for £300, but it 1s 
‘well this is obtained. She has been a zeal- 

ous and kind friend, and has acted in this af- 
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fair as few in her station have inclination to | she wants to say in few words and in the 
do, or if they have will not give up their ' simplest manner. It was regarded as a 
~ 1 “7 enough to bring it about.” | model and wonder of grammatical propriety 
—VOl. lll. p. . 


and elegance in her own time, when many 
There is not a pretence that this “Babess” | women of fashion could hardly spell, and 
has any other claim on her country than be- | when Swift told her he could remember fine 
ing a single lady of high birth and small | court ladies writing to him with the “ scrawl 
means. We are not, however, censuring!| and the spelling of a Wapping wench.” It 
either the action or the applause bestowed | is often only by the obsolete use of a few 
upon it; these ladies accepted the ideas of| words that we are reminded of the more 
their time, and did the best for their friends than century that has elapsed since the pen 


with them. wrote them. One of the most frequent of 





Our space will not allow us to touch upon these, the word clever, which is uniformly 
| spplied to nimbleness of limb, not of wit. 


much that is curious and interesting. Acci- 


dental scattered notices of persons and cus- | « Six couple of as clever dancers as ever eye 
) 

toms attract us as we turn over the pages | beheld.” “All the clever men (as partners) 
which we must pass by. ‘There is constant | had gone to Newmarket.” Also the super- 
mention of Handel, who was on terms of | latives of every age will change. “ Mightily,” 
friendship with her brother Mr. Granville, | was a word in constant use, and “ pure,” as 
and patronized by her family. She was an | we use « fine,” for excessive. ‘I will show 
enthusiast for his music, and attends every | her,” says pretty Lady Harriet, after her 
opera and oratorio, but we learn nothing | small-pox, “a pure spotted face.” Let us 
new about the men. She knew Hogarth | further observe on an absolute freedom from 
and the leading artists of the day, but only’ slang and cant terms ; such would no doubt 
names occur. She corresponded with Swift, | haye been impossible vulgarisms from the 
with whom she became acquainted only @/pen or the lips of a correct fine lady. We 
short time before his loss of reason. His cannot help indulging a passing regret that 
letters convey a favorable impression as far| they are not as impossible in the ladies of 
as they go; his compliments are not so un-| pyr own day. 

meaning as the compliments of the time| But it is high time to turn to Mrs. Piozzi. 
generally are, and there is too much spirit, |The date of Mrs. Delany’s last letters are 
point, and style in all that he writes for him | 1761, within four years of the period when 
ever to degenerate into that wonderful form | Mrs, Thrale took her place amongst the 
of composition, the complimentary letter of | noted women of the time, through her inti- 


the eighteenth century, which is a thing sui | macy with Dr. Johnson. The editor some- 


generis. We have in these volumes innumer- | where gives it as his opinion, that “ in some 
able examples of them from all sorts of peo-' respects, Johnson’s character gains by these 
ple, but not one conveys any idea beyond a| fresh disclosures; in others, it certainly 
certain cloudy incense of homage, not one | |oses.”_ Here we entirely differ from him. 
contains a fact or a statement—any thing so | Eyery thing trustworthy in these volumes is 
definite as either would be felt to be an im- | entirely characteristic of Johnson, and shows 
pertinence. It is eating in a dream, groping! him in no new light. A trait or two more 
in the dark, fume, flourish, and emptiness. | or Jess of bearishness, or even of self-indul- 
Fortunately, it is only a state dress, kept for | gence, can make no material difference in our 


state occasions. Mrs. Delany assumes it | thoughts of him, for we have always re- 


now and then, when her style is nearly as spected and admired him in spite of bearish- 
pompous, turgid, and destitute of interest! ness and other ungracious drawbacks. How- 
as Dr. Young’s of the “‘ Night Thoughts ”| ever, we cannot help speculating on every 
himself, and we might almost add, John! fresh exhibition of this most singular and 
Wesley, from the one letter given of his, | interesting character, doomed, it would seem, 
Which is so vague and wordy, that it is hard | because the uncouthness of its defects made 
to believe it was from the man who was s0 jt especially unfit for close scrutiny, to the 
soon to rouse his generation. Her ordinary protracted survey of posterity. We are 
style is more modern than her age, and sin- | never allowed in his case to know the mind 
gularly free from affectation, telling what without the man— that lumbering body, 
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those wild gestures, those insufferable habits, to show his best ; he must come off victori- 
are protruded upon us with endless persist- ous. Thus urged, he might expect even his 
ence. In a certain sense they only add to opponent to see only the justice, the truth, 
his prestige. What must that mind have or the simple intellect his brain was charged 
been which reigned and ruled in spite of, with. People’s feelings had no better chance 
every point of figure and manner being to be considered in this state of mind, than 
against him ? | was their taste and sense of propriety, who 

Amongst the many marvels of Dr. John- had to witness his dreadful feeding time; 
son, not the least is the tolerance that was when, absorbed by the food on his plate, he 
shown to his bearishness, to the rudeness, | gave way tothe passion of hunger. In each 
not to say brutality, of his manners—some- | case he was so intent on what he was about, 
times wholly unprovoked. No person, as | that what people would think never entered 
we have said, would be the better for endur- | his head. When such ideas did make their 
ing these wounds to self-respect; but we | way, he could be sensitive. He objected to 
suspect that Dr. Johnson was in the main | being drawn in a way to betray his short- 
unconscious of his own misdeeds. He wrote} sightedness. Sir Joshua might paint him- 
well on the subject of manners. We find| self with his ear-trumpet if he pleased, but 
in the Rambler the reflection, curiously ap- | he, Johnson, would not go down to posterity 
‘plicable to himself, that “ wisdom and vir-| as “ Blinking Sam.” He would no more 
tue are by no means sufficient without the| have wished to go down to posterity as 
fundamental laws of good-breeding, to se-| “ Bullying Sam” or “ Gobbling Sam” could 
cure freedom from degenerating into rude-| he have seen the figure he made at dinner, 
ness, or self-esteem from swelling into in-| or while demolishing some luckless oppo- 
solence; a thousand incivilities may be| nent, and so have realized the danger. All 
committed, and a thousand offices neglected, | persons gifted or afflicted with strength of 
without any remorse of conscience, or re-| expression are liable to the same error in 
proach from reason ;” but the context does| degree. Strength is to them truth, which 
not at all give the idea that he had him-| they expect every one to see and acknowl- 
self in his eye. Because he was possessed|edge. It carries them for the time right 
of extraordinary powers of mind, it is vir-| over all considerations of tenderness, not at 
tually assumed that he must be endowed | all necessarily for insensibility, but that they 
with adequate control over these powers,|are possessed by an idea,—that prolific 
and that his faults were more blamable be-| source of so much unconscious cruelty. 
cause of his great intellectual superiority. | We have little doubt that Johnson often 

But, in fact, there is nothing more dis-| expected his victims to be gratified by his 
proportioned and unequal than men of ge-| treatment of them, for he felt he was saying 
nius,—nothing more unmanageable by the | a good thing, of which they were the object. 
possessors than force. Human beings do| And Boswell’s receptions of such favors 
not rightly know what to do with extra| might well strengthen him in the persuasion. 
powers. It is god-like to have a giant’s| Johnson’s life in society was unparalleled as 
‘strength, but it is tyrannous to use it like|a trial; biography or experience gives us 
agiant. In fact, the giant can hardly help| nothing to equal it. Most great talkers 
himself; he does not know the weight of his | have a hint now and then in the weariness 
hand or the force of his blows. We believe} of their hearers. People tired of Coleridge's 
he was constantly ignorant how his sayings| monologues, they ran away from Madame 
told. Borne on by the excitement and stim-| de Stael, and Macaulay’s flashes of’ silence 
ulus of society, his whole mind was concen-| were visibly welcome; but Johnson con- 
trated on talking well, a state directly op-| versed: men’s minds quickened with him, 
posed to sympathy. He was intent on|and they never tired of hearing him,—ex- 
wielding his engine with effect, to the ex-| cept it be Goldsmith, who could not stand 
clusion of any thought where it fell. It was| his entire obscuration. In all books about 
a public performance. With Boswell’s mir-| Johnson, an immense deal of time is spent 
aculous memory taking notes at his elbow, | in reconciling what is irreconcilable ; as if 
he had generations for his hearers. It was| all talkers—brilliant, versatile, and specu- 
necessary he should do well ; he was pledged | lative, as a good talker must be—did not 
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contradict themselves. His love of paradox 
and contradiction produces endless discrep- 
ancies, which are conned over, disputed, 
gravely discussed. We work questions in 
our brain; there we own two sides, and con- 
flicting arguments. Is the flowing eloquent 
talker likely to give only his mature con- 
clusions, and to be always on his guard 
against the shadow of an inconsistency ? 
Silent people may suppress all but the con- 
victions arrived at; but nothing would sur- 
prise us more than a record of eager and 
abundant talk, clear of inconsistencies; it 
would create a suspicion of suppression or 
want of genuineness, as failing in the con- 
stant accompaniment of an active working 
intelligence, and seething brain. Howmany 
do we all know,—honest men, too,—who 
may be made to say seeming opposites 
within the hour? There is something to be 
said for every view; every full, ready, dis- 
cursive mind sees all sides, and, except under 
restraint, or giving only his conclusions with 
his pen, is apt to talk on both sides. The 
man, for example, who has written well on 
one side, is in the very position to talk on 
the other. He is irritated by the dull way 
in which others echo his view; justice is 
not done to his opponents ; he finds himself 
misunderstood; viewed as they would view 
him, he is one-sided, uncandid, unfair; he 
turns round upon his partisans, and shows 
them how much may be said where they see 
not a point to stand on, and sends them off 
discomfited. Moreover, persons who pique 
themselves on accuracy of thought and ex- 
pression cannot tolerate the loose talking 
of others; their comments are a running 
correction of other men’s inaccuracies ; they 
must set things straight as they go along, 
though the effect on their hearers be disap- 
pointment and perplexity. 

We know that Dr. Johnson was so far 
from sharing the views of his friends on the 
question of his manners, that he piqued 
himself on his knowledge of good-breeding. 
He had excellent theories, as we have seen, 
on the subject, and was conscious of frequent 
efforts to put them in practice. Speaking 
of Dr. Barnard, Provost of Eton, lately 
dead, and eulogizing his good qualities, he 
added, quite seriously :— 

_ “Tie was the only man, too, that did 
Justice to my good-breeding ; and you may 
observe that Iam well bred to a degree of 
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needless scrupulosity. No man,” continued 
he, not observing the amazement of his 
hearers—“ no man is so cautious not to in- 
terrupt others; no man thinks it is so nec- 
essary to appear attentive when others are 
speaking; no man so steadily refuses pref- 
erence to himself, or so willingly bestows it 
on another, as I do; nobody holds so strongly 
as I do the necessity of ceremony and the 
ill effects which follow the breach of it; yet 
people think me rude: but Bernard did me 
justice.”——Vol. i. p. 59. 

Nor do the additional letters to Mrs. 
Thrale, on her second marriage, make any 
change in our previous impressions of Dr. 
Johnson’s feelings and conduct, except so 
far as we have been taken in by Macaulay’s 
sounding sentences. But, in fact, we have 
ourselves to blame if we ever give implicit 
trust to those fine rounded periods, which 
carry inaccuracy on the face of them. Truth 
of detail will never fit into that sort of writ- 
ing ; all that we ought to look for is a fairly 
correct, general impression : the facts of the 
case are clearly made subordinate to a strik- 
ing effect. We are glad, then, to find that 
Johnson did not break utterly with his old 
friend; that in his last letter to her on this 
subject he expresses gratitude, which was 
certainly due, and writes :— 


“‘ Whatever I can contribute to your hap- 
piness I am ever ready to repay, for that 
kindness which soothed twenty years of a 
life radically wretched.”—Vol. 1. p. 128. 


Nothing again can be made of the charge 


of inconsistency. His words and his con- 
duct were perfectly natural, and to his 
honor. All the fluctuations of feeling be- 
tween old affection and new displeasure, the 
resolutions never again to speak of the affair, 
that were broken; the renewals of former 
tenderness that came to nothing, were in- 
evitable, where the past affection and the 
present indignation were both real. It was 
a struggle, and that was all. That indigna- 
tion and even disgust were warranted, we 
think can hardly be disputed, though every 
indecorous and ridiculous marriage is de- 
fensible if we will not allow public opinion 
a voice. Mr. Hayward, the compiler and 
editor of these volumes, maintains, against 
some seemingly creditable evidence, that 
Mrs. Piozzi never regarded her second mar- 
riage as a degradation: we answer that to 
believe, as she did, that every other person 
regarded it in this light, was to believe it 
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herself. It is universal, unanimous opinion 
which settles such questions ; this is virtually 
the only appeal. But it is not very easy to 
know what the editor thinks on the ques- 
tion. It is a point of honor with biogra- 
phers to whitewash their subject whenever 
it is possible ; so he gravely defends Piozzi 
from Dr. Johnson’s querulous attack on his 
books. ‘Why, ma’am, he is not only a 
stupid old dog, but he is an ugly dog, too,” 
giving vouchers for passable good looks and 
suitable age. When it comes to the point, 
it is not only easy to find influential argu- 
ments to divert a person from a resolution 
to play the fool. She knew that Piozzi was 
a singing-master, and had been an opera 
singer; she knew that he was a foreigner, 
who could hardly make himself intelligible 
in English ; she knew all the grave objec- 
tions on the score of religion and station. 
Johnson might think disparagement of his 
person as good an engine of attack as he 
could devise, or he might find this readiest 
mode of venting his ill-humor on his own 
account, and that of the outraged first hus- 
band. The precise terms in which people 
express bitter disappointment on such start- 
ling occasions are really not worth discuss- 
ing. Nor is it a great deal that self mingled 
with more generous sorrow, and interposed 
its own regrets. He had been comfortable 
at Streatham ; good dinners, in good com- 
pany, had contributed no doubt to his en- 
joyment; his feelings and his ease were in- 
vaded by the same blow. 

The marriage with Piozzi turned out much 
better on the face of it than friends and en- 
emies expected: many gloomy prophecies 
had the common fate of such prognostics. 
He was respectable in his conduct, attentive 
to his wife, and careful of her money; and 
we are led to agree with Lady Keith, the 
eldest Miss Thrale, in her subsequent judg- 
ment, that she could not blame a man for 
marrying a rich and distinguished woman 
who had fallen in love with him. But the 
marriage had its appropriate harvest of ill- 
fruits, notwithstanding—to be found in the 
general loss of respect, in the separation 
from her daughters, in the breaking of all 
old ties; but mainly in its effects upon 
herself. Mrs. Thrale had probably never 
possessed an affectionate nature; and her 
education as a clever, precocious, spoilt, 
paraded only child—a “fondled favorite,” 





as she expresses it—while it developed her 
intellect, did not cultivate her heart: her 
character being further sophisticated by a 
strange tutor, a Dr. Collicr, who at sixty 
seems to have had the art of making his 
young pupils in love with him. But this 
second marriage turned all to gall. The 
celebrity she had acquired as Mrs. Thrale 
and Dr. Johnson’s friend, made public con- 
tempt intolerable to her; henceforth every 
consideration was sacrificed to self-defence, 
and to retorting upon those who had slighted 
her. To this she sacrificed the memory of 
her first husband, laying bare, and probably 
exaggerating, his faults and sins, and assert- 
ing their mutual indifference. To this she 
renounced every sentiment of a mother, 
speaking unlovingly of her children to every 
fresh acquaintance, and leaving a legacy of 
cold censure and faint praise, worse than 
blame, to perpetuate the bitterness of a life- 
time after death. 

Every action, every letter, every dealing, 
is colored by it; every old friend thrown 
over. She lived in the past, and yet hated 
it for its contrast with the present. Asa 
proof, she had a most choice collection of 
portraits of the distinguished circle at Streat- 
ham, remarkable for the subjects and for the 
artist who drew them, for most of them were 
Sir Joshua’s: not urged by want of money, 
but from mere spite at old times and old 
friends, she sold them all. Possessed of 
vigorous health, lively spirits, and a ready 
wit, she could not be unhappy; but ever ai- 
ter her false step there was a strain to seem 
happier than she was, to parade her felicity 
to the world, to write letters and books about 
it, to express it by flighty and out-of-the- 
way methods. We are allowed to see no 
regrets ; but her praises of Piozzi have con- 
stantly the air of being dictated by a rest- 
less desire to justify the step she has taken; 
and a consciousness of failure, of having 
made a life-long mistake, is we think dis- 
cernible through all. In her first marriage 
her position was dignified ; her conversation 
brilliant ; her manner, as we are told, charm- 
ing. After her second marriage, every thing 
is effort: she sought out new friends; she 
lived in public ; she assumed a tawdry dress; 
there was a restless desire for display, and 
for the old homage. She would not be put 
aside or forgotten. 

It is hard for any one to live creditably on 
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a past reputation, even if they have not 
damaged it like Mrs. Thrale. Perhaps the 
trial is greatest to women; they cling with 
tenacity to the period when, in their own lit- 
tle sphere, they were famous. All the life 
they care for was there. Ilow much that is 
ridiculous in old age may be traced to this! 
A woman looks back to the time when she 
was in the world’s cye, and her only idea of 
remaining in it is to ignore time, and hold by 
the old ideal—painted cheeks, flippant talk, 
reiterated anccdotcs, a memory ransacked, 
andold storics tossed over and over, being all 
that is left of what was once an attraction. 
It is well for all to have a past, but the way 
to keep it fresh is to have a present as well, 
and one that suits our condition and actual 
circumstances, and in which it is not painful 
to keep exact account of the years as they 
go by. Keeping pace with the time has its 
resigned religious meaning, which those miss 
who worship any part of their past exist- 
ence. Not that Mrs. Piozzi did not espe- 
cially pique herself on doing so; she eagerly 
kept herself aw courant. These letters, 
written between her seventy-fifth and eighty- 
first years, are full of the news of the day: 
she would not willingly allow any topic to 
pass without a sharp comment, or miss any 
popular attraction. She was encouraged to 
write them by the compliments of her new 
friend, Sir James Fellowes; and the editor 
boasts of them as remarkable compositions, 
But the reader cannot but feel ‘that to col- 
lect and transmit the scattered recollections 
and remains of a lively, coquettish old age 
is not a charitable office. The egotism that 
can no longer be held in check, the affecta- 
tion which was once grace, the flippancy 
that once looked like ease, the jingle of 
verses, the false criticism which cannot take 
to what is new, the dim insight into self, 
and somewhat vapid reflections on time and 
death,—the old stories, old epigrams, old 
compliments, old impromptus, flowing at 
random from the facile but worn-out pen,— 
suggest but an unsatisfactory picture. A 
good memory is not sct at its highest value 
when crammed with old vers de société. Nor 
is the elasticity found most attractive which 
intersperses an exact record of every new 
dancer, actor, and singer, with moral reflec- 
tions and ejaculations on the flectness of 
life and the impending grave—a favorite 
topic with Mrs. Piozzi, but curiously mixed 
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up with ill omens for the world she is leav- 
ing, and with prophecies of its approaching 
dissolution, as though there was comfort in 
the thought, aprés moi le déluge. It is diffi- 
cult to find every characteristic in one ex- 
ample, and in the following the gayeties and 
smaller entertainments of the day are not 
touched upon ; but it expresses her habitual 
state of feeling, and shows her style :— 


‘(Jour de Naissance, 27th January.) 
“ Tuesday night, 16th January, 1816. 

“My dear Sir James Fellowes will like a 
long independent letter about a thousand 
other people and things. When I am one 
of the family cluster, we can think only of 
you. Yet poor old Dr. Harington must be 
thought of: he will be seen no more. Was 
it not pretty and affecting, that they played 
his fine sacred music so lately, and, by dint 
of loud and reiterated applause, called him 
forward, as he was retiring, to thank him for 
their entertainment? He returned, bowed, 
went home, sickened, and ! This was 
a classical conclusion of his life indeed; like 
the characters at the end of Terence’s plays, 
who cry, Valete omnes et plaudite! But I 
would wish a less public exit, and say Vale 
to my nearest friend, Voi aliri applaudite 
to the rest. 

‘A propos, did you ever read Spencer’s 
long string of verses, every stanza ending 
with wife, children, and friends? I can 
neither find nor recollect them rightly; 
but too well does my then hurt mind retain 
my answer to a lady (one of the Burneys) 
who quoted a line expressive of contempt for 
general admiration, giving us in this pas- 
sage, which I do remember :— 
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*«¢ Away with the laurel ; o’er me wave the wil- 
low, 
Set up by the hand of wife, children, and 
friends.’ 
My reply was, ‘No; for,’ said I, 
“¢ Should love domestic plant the tree, 
Hope still would be defeated ; 
Children and friends would crowd to see 
The neighboring cattle eat it.” 
* * * * * 


| Then follow four more stanzas, showing how 


transient is domestic regret, figured in the 
willow ; how envious are friends, and the 
like; and concluding with praises of the 
laurel :— 
“¢ And should the berries e’cr invite 
Some envious, nibbling neighbor, 
A blistered tongue succeeds the bite, 
And best repays their labor.’ ” 


‘Did you believe I could ever have ex- 


pressed myself with so much bitterness? 
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But if people will break the heart even of 
an apricot, sweetest and most insipid of all 
fruits, the kernel will yield a harsh flavor. 

“Poor Dr. Harington, like myself, has 
found the kindness that sweetened his ex- 
istence always from without doors, never 
from within. 

‘My cough is no longer a bad one, but 
the hoarseness does not go off: and when 
I tried to tell old stories last night, to amuse, 
I found the voice very odious; so Sir James 
Fellowes is best off now, that has me for a 
correspondent. Don’t you remember, in 
some of my stuff, how Johnson said, if he 
was married to Lady Cotton, he would live 
a hundred miles away from her, and make 
her write to him once a week? Added he, 
‘I could bear a letter from the creature, but 
it is the poorest talker, sure, that ever opened 
ips.’ 
av Well, if you asked the pretty girls to 
tell you the color of the wind, and explain 
to you the tint of the storm, they would say 
the storm rose, I imagine, and the wind 
blew. We used to spell the color so in my 
young days. 

“‘ Meanwhile, the geological maps of what 
is to be discovered underground are fine 
things, certainly ; but I feel so completely 
expectant of going to make strata myself, 
that the science does not much allure me; 
although I am deeply concerned in it at sev- 
enty-five years old. Dear me! ’tis a silly 
thing to try to extract sunbeams from cu- 
cumbers, like Swift’s projector in ‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels.’ 

‘Princess Charlotte has at length made 
her choice, it seems, of le Prince de Saxe- 
Coburg, a handsome man, and she thinks 
so. Without that power of making impres- 
sion, beauty in either sex is a complete ni- 
hility. Find me a better word, and that 
shall be turned out by her who wishes to 
keep best in every sense for you. 

“‘ Your faithful, 
“HL. P.” 
—Ibid., vol. ii. p. 146. 


What she says is true. The pleasures of 
her life never came from within-doors, ex- 
cept the reservation she forgets this time to 
make—Mr. Piozzi himself. To please her 
husband, or to spite her daughters, she had 
adopted a nephew of his, when only a chiid 


of four years old. He was educated as an 
Englishman, and naturalized, assuming her 
maiden name of Salusbury. He seems to 
have turned out well and creditably to her ; 
but she derived little satisfaction from the 
child whom she endowed with her fortune. 
There is a constant suspicion in her tone 
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towards him, though they were good friends, 
and she gave up a great deal to him. She 
needed the flattery and, the fuss of new 
friendship ; she liked to have some one Sresh 
to observe and report the compliments and 
fine things which her visiting circle bestowed 
upon her; for she was a lion and a wonder 
in her Bath set; and the politeness and def- 
erence of her admirers could be most ge- 
curely reckoned on, and the little flutter of 
shamefaced vanity could indulge itself more 
easily with them. She could report natu- 
rally such agreeable homage, as— 


“Did I tell you the conquest I made in 
Wales of the Bishop of St. Asaph, Luxmore? 
He says now, ‘ What has become of that lit- 
tle Mrs. Piozzi, who shone here amongst 
us like a meteor for a month or two, and 
then away? When will she return, do you 
know? We are very dull without her’ 
And so they are, sure enough; no cards, no 
music, nor no conversation, except the petty 
quarrels which infest all counties distant 
from the metropolis, round whose central 
globe we roll at different distances; and 
Denbighshire is Saturnian in every sense of 
the word: their sorrows and their joys are 
so stupid.”—Vol. ii. p. 254. 

Denbighshire, though her property lay in 
it, and she had lived much there in Piozzi’s 
time, was not a natural home for such a 
spirit—we can excuse a lively old lady for 
preferring Bath—but there is something 
painful in the little contrasts she intimates 
between the cold attentions of her adopted 
son, whom she had established on her Welsh 
estate, and the flattery of general society. 
The Conway, whom she next mentions, was 
an actor, for whom she got up a violent 
fancy. This admiration gave rise to reports 
which we think hardly warranted. She 
knew quite well that she was eighty, and 
felt this a justification of any language or 
other mode in which she might choose to 
express her approval :— 

“Kind Conway has promised me a proof 
mezzo-tinto of his likeness in the character 
of Jaffier, by Harlowe; he says yours by 
Pellegrini is alive with resemblance. What 
will Salusbury say, when he comes first to 
dinner at aunt’s house ? whom he considers 
as a superannuated old goose, while she is 
petted, and flattered, and fed with soft dedi- 
cation, all day long.”—Vol. ii. p. 288. 

It is likely that the Bath world should be 
better pleased than those immediately be- 
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longing to her, with the vivacity of an old 
lady who chooses to celebrate her eighty-first 
birthday with a féte to seven hundred peo- 
ple, herself leading off the dance with “ as- 
tonishing elasticity.” We do not know how 
far the enjoyment was real, or had heart in 
it, interspersed as it is with such reflections 
as, “ No matter! the farce must go on till 
the curtain drops; and if everybody left off 
their disguisings as they grew old, why age 
would appear still more a deformity than at 
present!” and, “ Dear me! how sick, how 
thrice sick I am of these parties! so falsely 
called society: for one idea in common with 
them I possess not. Yet one must live 
among people one cannot care about, in or- 
der to serve those who really amuse and de- 
light one.” Again, after the theatre, “* Mu- 
sic and dancing are no longer what they 
were, and I grow less pleased with both 
every hour,”—but it was all she was capa- 
ble of, and whatever the amount of satisfac- 
tion, society, and talking, and a prominent 
place, were essential, as all habits must be 
in old age. When hoarseness silences her, 
she writes, “a mute Piozzi is a miserable 
thing indeed.” No recollections were pleas- 
ant to her that could not be put in the form 
of an anecdote to be told. Solitary reflec- 
tion had no charm; the neglect of her chil- 
dren, through whatever cause, was a contin- 
ual sore, and so was the estrangement of 
early friends. She never names either with- 
out bitterness. Her daughters she pro- 
nounces to be worldly and utterly without 
heart; her old friends, from Johnson down- 
wards, to have been influenced by merely 
selfish motives ; so that she declares herself 
to have thought “‘ that there existed not a 
human creature that cared for poor H. L. P. 
now she had no longer money to be robbed 
of.” However, the friends made in her 
seventy-sixth year restored her to charity 
with her species—the friends who brought 
strangers to sce her “as the first woman in 
England.” To these friends she confesses, 
“ T was selfish once, and but once in my life ; 
and though they lost nothing by my second 
marriage, my friends (as one’s relations are 
popularly called) never could be persuaded 
toforgive it.” She had placed herself in the 
unhappy position of having constantly, and 
through a life, to defend herself at the ex- 
pense of her friends, and hers was just the 
mind to satisfy itself with seeming candor ; 





she was always taking her own side without 
any real apprehension of the other. That 
her daughters deserve the testimony to their 
worth the editor bestows on them, receives 
confirmation from the following letter on the 
death of Mrs. Piozzi:— 


“ Hotwells, May 5th, 1821. 

‘DEAR Miss WILLovGHBY,—It is my 
painful task to communicate to you, who have 
so lately been the kind associate of dearest 
Mrs. Piozzi, the irreparable loss we have all 
sustained in that incomparable woman and 
beloved friend. 

“She closed her varied life about nine 
o’clock on Wednesday, after an illness of 
ten days, with as little suffering as could be 
imagined under these awful circumstances. 
Her bedside was surrounded by her weeping 
daughters: Lady Keith and Mrs. Hoare ar- 
rived in time to be fully recognized. Miss 
Thrale, who was absent from town, only just 
before she expired, had but the satisfaction 
of seeing her breathe her last in peace. 

‘“* Nothing could behave with more tender- 
ness and propriety than these ladies, whose 
conduct, I am convinced, has been much 
misrepresented and calumniated by those 
who have only attended to one side of the 
history ; but may all that is past be now 
buried in oblivion. Retrospection seldom 
improves our view of any subject. Sir John 
Salusbury was too distant, the close of her 
illness being too rapid for us to entertain 
any expectation of his arriving in time to 
see the dear deceased. 

“ He only reached Clifton last night I 
have not yet seen him; my whole time has 
been devoted to the afflicted ladics. To you, 
who so well knew my devoted attachment to 
Mrs. Piozzi, it is quite superfluous to speak 
of my own feelings, which I well know will 
become more acute, as the present hurry of 
business, in which we are all engaged, and 
the extreme bodily fatigue I have undergone, 
producing a sort of stupor in my mind, sub- 
sides... . 

“P. §. PENNINGTON.” 


We further learn that her death was calm; 
that her last words were, ‘I die in the trust 
and the fear of God.” This letter not only 
places the daughters in an amiable light ; it 
does more for the character of Mrs. Piozzi 
than all the work beside. Of course, writ- 
ten under excitement, every word must not 
be weighed ; but we gather from it that Mrs. 
Piozzi was capable of inspiring a thought- 
ful and amiable person, as the writer shows 
herself to be, with a sincere and warm at- 
tachment. It sets us defending the poor old 
lady against her own picture of herself. She 
was better than her pen would show her to 
be,—more genuine, more attractive, more 
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lovable. As we have said, many things in | to have been a résumé of the world’s pro- 
her career were against her, and the world ceedings from the Deluge to her own day, 
was hard upon her. ‘That she was a woman | It was during its composition that she is de. 
of uncommon talent, spirit, and energy, | scribed by one (Lord Normanby, we believe) 
worthy of Dr. Johnson’s companionship, | who spent a day with her at Brynbella, the 
when in her prime,‘we cannot doubt. But\name of her place in Denbighshire. She 
the celebrity his friendship brought, took up | showed him her bedroom ; the floor of which 


her time, and unfitted her in every way for 
a mother’s first duties. Her children were 


was covered with huge books of reference 
for this work. ‘She was,” he says, “ cer. 


secondary to 2 great many things, and she | tainly, what was called, and is stiil called, 
never learncd to love them, or taught them to | blue, and that of a deep tint, but good-hu- 
loveher. She had a husband whom, it seems, |mored and lively, though affected. Ler 
she could not respect, and who, she asserts, | husband, a quiet, civil man with his head 


bestowed on others the love that was her 
due. During his lifetime, Johnson’s society 
was an alleviation as well as distinction. 
She had much to put up with in ministering 
to his habits, and enduring his peculiarities, 
but there were equivalents which largely 
‘counterbalanced these inconveniences. Af- 
ter her husband’s death, he soon became a 
restraint. Hermind was one that could sub- 
mit to the inevitable, but was restive against 
minor hindrances. She broke her way 
through what most women think impossi- 
bilities, and had spirit not to be crushed by 
the consequences of her ownact. Certainly, 
the world was very insolent towards her. 
She was the theme of newspapers ; all sorts 
of impertinences were let loose upon her, in 
a strain to lead us to congratulate ourselves 


in an improvement in social morals. Her 


self-assertion rose above all. She affected 
to find the society of her husband’s friends 
in Italy fully equal to that she had left be- 
hind. She threw herself into the interests 
of their pseudo-literary circle, and caught 
the knack of impromptus and epigrams with 
the readiness which had always enabled her 
to take the lead; all which is recorded in 
her account of her visit toItaly. The sham 
cleverness seemingly satisfied her like the 
real she had left behind. Her vanity, at 
least, was satisfied by the pre-eminence 
given to her, and the compliments bestowed 
on her talents, her beauty, and her virtue. 
Even the conventional love-making, ad- 
dressed to her at forty-five, though a joke, 
was yet a piquante one. She was still a 
centre of a circle, a necessity with her for 
the remainder cf her life; there was still 
employment for her pen, herself the central 
figure. That she had an ingenious and ready 
pen, her celebrated “Three Warnings” 
prove. She could turn a verse very easily ; 
her classical acquirements, though not con- 
stituting her a learned woman, yet improved 
her power over words. Still, nothing in 
these volumes, given as specimens of her 
style, are worth reading; and the edition 
can only hint with apologetic reserve at her 
latest work, “ Retrospection,” which seems 





full of nothing but music.” 

The history of her second marriage may, 
we think, teach a lesson in prudence and 
charity. Both are generally set at naught 
on the first announcement of a strange end 
outrageous marriage. Society may protest, 
when its own reasonable code is broken; 
but the tone towards the offenders, too often, 
as it were, denies them benefit of clergy: 
they are treated as though nothing that was 
now said could do them good or harm; we 
take no account of their souls ; the words of 
old friends and neighbors crush or harden as 
the case may be. Coldness and silent dis- 
pleasure from those who hada right to show 
offence in Mrs. Thrale’s case, and an absence 
of all comment in the press on a matter not 
within their province, would have told as ef- 
fectually in the way of convincing her she 
had wronged her children, and done a fool- 
ish thing, and would not have injured her 
moral tone to the same degree. Every circle 
learns its experience in such matters. Mrs. 
Thrale’s case furnishes a lesson to the world 
at large. 

Here, at least, ends all the teaching of 
every sort Mrs. Piozzi has to give; her name 
can rise no more on the surface of current 
literature. She supposed her last remains 
important; she was constantly arranging 
matters to look best to posterity ; but once 
glanced over, her celebrity falls back on its 
only claim to it—her association with Dr. 
Johnson, as the one woman he preferred for 
constant intercourse and most intimate con- 
fidence. We may not take the same final 
leave of Mrs. Delany. The three weighty 
volumes of her correspondence, already 
given to the world, are only an instalment. 
What remains behind, how many more are 
to follow, the editor gives us no intimation ; 
and as many pages may be in store to ex- 
hibit a good woman in serene, pious, and 
honored old age, as have been spent in de- 
picting stroke by stroke her life of action, 
spent in the world, but guided by higher 
rules,—religious, moral, and prudential— 
than, in any age, direct the conduct or form 
the habits of society at large. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE dinner dressing-bell was ringing, as 
Ned reached the Lodge, and he was glad 
enough to go straight to his own room with- 
out encountering either father or mother. 
Few lads spent less time at a looking-glass 
in general; but, on this occasion, few fair 
ladies would have spent more than he. In 
fact, the stone-splinter had left its mark 
upon his broad forehead pretty plainly ; and 
he had much ado to master the unwonted 
task of coaxing one lock of his brown hair to 
hide it. When at last he came down-stairs, 
he was glad to find a fourth person in the 
drawing-room, with Mr. and Mrs. Locksley. 
That would stave awkward questionings off 
a little. ; 

“No fish, Ned,” said his father, “I sup- 
pose? ” 

“ Not a fin.” 

“Who left her without a kiss this morn- 
ing?” said his mother, as he bent to her 
cheek over the back of her arm-chair. 

The fourth person was a man of business 
come to confer with Locksley upon some 
matter concerning my lord’s estate. He was 


a well-informed and chatty man, whose con- 
versation made the dinner unconstrained and 


tolerable. Once only, Ned felt his mother’s 
look seeking what lay beneath the lock upon 
his forehead. She lifted it with her soft fin- 
gers as she passed him on her way out of 
the room, but dropped it without a word. 
“Only a mother’s heart!” thought Ned, 
“only a mother’s heart!” whilst the man of 
business was endeavoring to enlighten his 
father on the nature and value of railway 
scrip, a new and not over important item 
yet in the catalogue of marketable “ secu- 
rities.” Clouds had come up at sunset, in 
spite of the past brilliancy of the day; so it 
was darker than might have been expected 
for the time of year. 

* Any more claret, Mr. Robins?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“And you must leave to-morrow morn- 
ing?” 

“ Early, to meet the mail.” 

“Then I’m afraid we must shut ourselves 
up in the study, spite of the pleasant cool- 
ness in the air after all this heat. It’s an in- 
tricate business, that Colnbrook mortgage, 
and will take us some time to look well 
through.” 


ONLY SON. 
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“Entirely at your service, my dear sir.” 

“ Ned, tell your mother to send us a cup 
of tea down-stairs later. I don’t think she'll 
see us in the drawing-room again to-night.” 

He found her lying on a sofa, in an arched 
recess, by a window, the light from which 
went past, leaving her in half gloom. He 
was glad of that shadowy darkness ; he sat 
down in it, close beside her on the floor, and 
would have taken her hand in his. But she 
laid both hers gently upon his head, and 
drew it down to her own breast. Then she 
lifted the concealing lock again, and said, al- 
most in a whisper,— 

‘“‘T fear the wound is deep, Ned.” 

“What! that scratch, mother?” 

“No, Ned! not that wound; but the 
other!” 

“‘ What other ? ” 

He disengaged himself from her hold on 
him, turned, faced her, and was sorry now 
for the deep twilight which lay upon her 
countenance, dimming the lights and lines 
whence he might have read an answer. 

Both were silent. But, through the shad- 
ows, the soft light, streaming full of tender- 
ness, grew luminous between her own eyes 
and her boy’s. At last he saw, and saw that 
she saw. So he let his head sink, till it 
rested on her breast again, and said,— 

‘“‘ Yes, mother, very deep, indeed.” 

His ear lay so close that it heard the 
quick throb quickening, and the words once 
more came thrilling him, ‘‘ Only a mother’s 
heart !” 

How could he think of wringing it by leay- 
ing her? He would carry out her hopes, as 
truly as his own regrets, for burial, to that 
far East, towards which his face was set ? 
By what right would he do so? 

“ Did you guess it, then, dear mother?” 

“No, Ned. Fool that I was; how can I 
forgive myself? ” 

He was startled by a bitterness so little 
like her usual gentle mood. He put his 
hand upon her heart as he withdrew his 
head again, and felt the bound. 

‘Are you angry, then, with me for this ?” 

‘No, my poor boy, my darling; not with 
you. Angry with you, indeed!” 

‘ With whom, then, dearest? Not with 
her?” 

Lucy was half indignant at his eagerness 
to absolve, nay to battle for her, who had 
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filched his heart from himself and from his 
mother. But, half ashamed at her own in- 
dignation, she said nothing. 

“ Who told you, then? ” 

“ Her mother.” 

“Was she angry with me?” 

‘She said not; only sorry.” 

“ Well that was kind of her.” 

“ Ah, butit hurt me more! I never knew 
till now the cruelty of pity.” 

Then, again, both were for some time si- 
lent. 

‘“‘ How came the cut upon your forehead ? ” 

“From a splinter of a stone I smashed.” 

“Then you were angry; that’s an old 
angry trick of yours. Angry with her, or 
with her mother, Ned?” 

“ With neither.” 

“ With yourself?” 

“‘T should have been.” 

“But were not. Tell me, then, with 
whom.” 

“Twas high up on the moor, and could 
overlook the tree-tops at Rookenham.” 

“O fool, and blind!” she cried, starting 
up. ‘Not you, Ned, no my darling, not 
you ; but your mother, here. Inever thought 


of Royston for her, no more than of you, 


my poor boy. Are you sure of it?” 

“ Almost. And I think Royston is.” 

Then he told her ; for, somehow, he could 
keep nothing back just then, how near the 
Dresden vase on Lord Royston’s mantel- 
piece had been to sharing the fate of the 
splintered stone. He told her also of Mrs. 
White’s chattering surmises, and of the way 
in which her random words had stung him 
to the quick. 

Lucy’s purpose had not faltered during 
all the long hours of that day, which had 
seemed weeks to her, waiting for this heart- 
to-heart talk with her son. Had it done so, 
his last words would at once have steadied 
it. 

‘He must go,” she thought, “ since it is 
plain that Lady Constance will not. If 
Rookenham is to be her home for life, it is 
as if she were fixed life-long here at Crans- 
dale. To be pricked to death with pin points 
is exquisite ignominy no less than exquisite 
pain. Severance may bring sadness; but 
continual contact, such as theirs would be, 
can only breed fretfulness or savagery. My 
Ned shall go, were pangs of parting to kill 
me.” 
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Little wonder that the lad felt more and 
more as if the subtle, sympathetic stream 
between her eyes and his were searching out 
the very deep of the spirit within him, 
Part from her! It seemed as if the power 
to will—could he still wish it—were being 
drawn from out of him, by that strange 
magnetism of a mother’s victorious love. 

“But what took you, my dear boy, to 
Rookenham ? I should have thought it the 
last place where you would have gone to- 
day.” 

Then came the story of the idiot child and 
his sick mother. 

“Poor woman! only think how she must 
have increased the hardship of the struggle 
for a livelihood by living miles off from her 
work up there. What a magnificent self- 
sacrifice ! ” 

Oh, what luxury to hear him say so! To 
hear him marvel and admire at what she 
had it in her own heart to outdo. It sent a 
thrill through her, almost too delicious to 
be lawful. Stay! was that so, or was it 
not ? Could self-indulgence be blameworthy 
rising, unsought, out of self-sacrifice ? 

“Yes, Ned! But she did it to keep her 
boy.” 

“To keep her boy,” thought Edward; 
“so that is full explanation is it, and 
dwindles down the marvel in a mother’s 
eyes? Tokeep her boy? That then is full 
satisfaction for a self-devoted mother’s heart 
—‘ Only a mother’s heart!’ Ah, yes, I see. 
‘Only a mother’s heart!’ very true!” 

Again there was a long spell of silence. 
Edward looked out at the open window, 
wher? a thinning space upon the cloudy sky- 
field showed that the moon’s forceful gentle- 
ness was melting the heat mists away. But 
he still felt his mother’s look stream on him, 
and knew that her eyes did not go wander- 
ing forth into the summer night. 

He was now sitting on the lower end of 
the sofa and she near the head of it. Pres- 
ently she drew nearer him, and, laying her 
hand upon his shoulder, said,— 

“ When do you go, Ned?” 

“Go, dearest ; go where ? ” 

“To India.” 

“‘O mother, mother!” He put his arms 
about her so manful tenderly. ‘I was self- 
ish, ungrateful, cowardly. I will stay here.” 

This also was delicious, with deliciousness 
pure beyond suspicion. She paused to drink 
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They had not stolen all 


it in and savor it. 
his love from her ! 

“My Ned, I cried this morning in my 
first pain. My Ned, yes, mine, for he will 
stay with me.” 

And he was hers. Yet,—ah, she was 
spared knowledge of the cruel yet !—yet, as 
she put her mother lips upon the spot where 
Constance’s had been upon his forehead, 
there was a shiver in his heart, as if the 
newly buried love had stirred within its liv- 
ing grave, because the seal on it was touched. 

“You stay here, Ned? Have you counted 
the cost ?” 

His was a very truthful soul; a few mo- 
ments, therefore, passed before his answer- 
ing,— : 

“Summed it up in the rough; but hardly 
looked at items.” 

“ And you are ready to pay?” 

“Cost what cost will.” 

The moon’s disk by this time was clear of 
mists. A silver beam came slanting into 
the arched recess. Her son could see by 


the moonlight, as her husband had seen by 
the glare of day, that a mystic smile was 
making some sweet glory upon her face ; 


but he was no better able than his father to 
spell its fulf meaning out. 

She turned away from him on a sudden, 
passing her hands between the sofa and the 
angle of the wall. A clink as of brass rings 
and buckles, struck his ear; and a gleam, 
as of burnished metal, flashed on his eye 
when she turned again. 

“See, Ned! I cannot give you your 
proud lady-love ; but I can give you this in- 


stead. Does not the ‘Sword Song’ call it | 


a ‘steel bride’? ” 
“ What is it, mother, dear? ” 
But the words were idle ; for, as if a mag- 
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sorry !—for you, Ned, and for me. 
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well resolved to take no more from you. I 
will not call your wound a mere boy’s fancy, 
Ned. A sorrow piercing your heart wounds 
my own too deep for that. But young flesh 
and young spirit are akin, when both are 
pure and healthy as I joy to believe yours, 
my darling. Their wounds heal firm and 
clean when nothing frets and gangrenes. 
This home would be a sickly hospital for 
you. Here you would have a thousand 
petty throes to regain your heart’s mastery ; 
and you might fritter away in them a thou- 
sand times the strength which would give 
it you, wrestling elsewhere.” 

She had fixed her eyes again upon him, 
and the love-stream flowed from them ; but 
not now as before. They were sitting upon 
the sofa, not side by side now, but almost 
face to face. Ned had both hands upon the 
hilt of the sword, which had its point upon 
the floor. His head was propped on them, 
and he was looking at his mother as if he 
would try to read her inmost thought. But 
living books can scarce be read save when 
their life is passive, or when its energy is 
not directed full on the would-be reader. 
And there was a might kindled in those soft 
eyes of his mother which forbade the at- 
tempt to sit and merely read their meaning. 
His heart and mind seemed fairly subdued 
to hers. 

‘“‘ Something strange has waked up in me, 
dear boy. A pride for you of which my old 
pride in you had not made me yet aware. You 
know that I am sorry—oh, how sorry, how 
Yet, I 
am glad. This quiet nest-life here, green 
summer life, snug winter life—it is no life 
for you, your pulse beats too quick for it.” 

She stretched out her hand, whose soft 
fingers felt along his wrist for the veined 


net drew his fingers, they had at once an| passage where she might time his young 


iron grip upon the hilt. 

“You know it well enough, Ned. Your 
grandfather’s old sword.” 

One hand was upon the hilt, the other on 
the scabbard. He drew it—scarce an inch 
or two, thrust the steel down quick into the 
sheath again and held it back towards her. 


“Do not tempt me, dearest. I said ¢ cost | 


what cost will.’ ” 








blood’s bounding. 

“ How could I think—it must have been 
wishing, not thinking, all along—that it 
would flow so gently dull as ours! I don’t 
say now that I would have chosen a soldier’s 
calling for you. But I would have you live 
a strong life; and since you have chosen, be 
it so—a strong soldier's.” 

Then she drew near him, and passed her 


“God bless you for your will to make the ;arm round his waist; and because she felt 
costly sacrifice, my son. May he accept it! | certain now that in herself and in her boy 


—in such sort as we do—your father and I} 


there was a strength that would not weaken 


—taking the will for the deed; for we are | nor grow soft, she drew his head once more 
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upon her shoulder, and they sat silent and 
still. When her lips once more touched that 
same spot on his forehead no pang quivered 
within. Presently they heard the father’s 
footsteps on the stairs, and the parting 
“ good-night” of his business-guest. Then 
Locksley came in, and Lucy rose up with 
her boy and went across the room to meet 
him. She took one of his hands and laid it 
upon the hilt of the weapon, which Ned yet 
held in one of his, and said,— 

“Robert, you give your own son—do you 


not—your gallant father’s sword ? He wants | 


to carry one, and I have told him that we 
wish it too.” 

“Take it, Ned, as your mother says,” was 
all his answer. The film had come again 
across the summer moon, so the son saw not 
the salt beads which rolled over and out of 
his father’s eyes. 


CHAPTER X. 


“‘Wuat’s up at the Locksleys’, I won- 
der,” quoth his lordship, sauntering into 
the room where his mother and Lady Con- 
stance were, his hairy doggie close upon his 
heels ; ‘‘ Ned and his father drove over be- 
fore breakfast to meet the London mail; and 
there’s something queer about Mrs. Locks- 
ley’s eyes.” 

A quick look passed between mother and 


daughter ; but they were saved any need of | 


speaking by the entrance of a servant with 
the post-bag. 

“One for me,” said Philip, opening it. 
“Scotch post-mark ; that’s from Macphail, 
I bet, to know whether Skye came safe. 
Beg, Skye, beg; here’s news from your ken- 
nel! One for my lady. Royston’s fist ap- 
parently.” And he gave it to his mother. 

“The next is a whopper !—official, as I’m 
alive! It must be my commission ; and I’m 
a grenadier for good !—Hooray!” 

Suddenly that “ something queer ” of his 
easy slang came into his own mother’s eyes 
as well. No such need hers as Lucy’s, to 
steel her heart against pangs of utter sev- 
erance ; still the boy was gone one step fur- 
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and she could not rest for thinking of the 
| blight which must have fallen upon Lucy's 
| joy. 

, She wondered whether in her heart her 
| old friend had begun to hate her. Next to 
her own mother, there was no woman whom 
she loved so well. At her knee, as at a sec- 
ond mother’s she had grown to womanhood. 
Countless memories, countless endearments, 
a thousand trifles, which make a girl’s life 
sweet, bound her to Mrs. Locksley. And 
she felt, with unerring instinct, that Ned’s 
love for herself had cost that dear friend her 
son. 

On her heart’s knees she longed to crave 
for pardon—but for what? For being 
lovely? For being lovable? At least for 
having seemed to be such in an almost 
brother’s eyes? The very thought of hay- 
ing such self-consciousness made _ blushes 
burn under her satin skin. 

Wherein had she wronged Edward? Not 
the strictest search of self could herein con- 
vict her of a single willing fault. 

Wherein had she wronged Lucy! That 
were as hard to say. Wronged was not just 
the word. But if Lucy’s son had missed his 
footing on some towering cliff, and fallen, 
because Constance, clad in white, had neared 
him, all unknowingly, and he had taken her 
for some sad ghost—what then? Would 
she feel shriven of her guiltless guilt until 
his mother’s very lips had spoken absolu- 
tion >—No! 

Therefore she must speak to Mrs. Locks- 
ley face to face. And because her heart was 
brave, as well as tender, she must needs 

speak at once. And when they were come 
|face to face, either did seem ghostly to the 
other. Ghostly, not ghostlike, for it was 
‘broad daylight ; and each stood revealed to 
_the other in real shape and true proportion; 
|but the ghostly element, the spirit which 
' was in either, seemed to have unusual mas- 

tery over the outward frame and expression 
_of them both. 
They spoke and spoke plain to one an- 
 other—neither uttering a word. 





ther from her side. She drew him to her,| Lucy was sitting where Lady Cransdale 
almost unconsciously, and with nervous fin- had found her sitting the day before. The 
gers would help him to break seals and tear same bit of muslin-work in her hands; but 
envelopes. But Lady Constance left the both hands idle in her lap. She sat upright, 
room, and presently the house. ,and looked straight out—not on the green 

She had seen the light quenched in her lawn, not at the feathery cedars, not over 
mother’s looks as it kindled up in Philip’s, the brown moor, not up to the summer sky; 
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but miles and miles off by the thousand, 
into the far East and into the coming years, 
looking at what should befall her boy. 

Lady Constance came straight to the open 
window, and stood opposite her; and yet, 
for a long time, did not intercept her strain- 
ing sight; and seemed at last to shape her- 
self and grow distinct upon its field, gradu- 
ally, as when a spy-glass is shortened till 
the focus is come true. And as Lucy felt 
fully conscious of her presence by degrees, 
so she felt conscious of a pleading power of 
rebuke in Constance’s lovely violet eyes, as 
they looked on her. Constance knew noth- 
ing of that; but Lucy felt it in her inmost 
soul. 

How dared she call her, last night, “ his 
proud lady-love.” Such heart-entreaty, such 
, strong humility, such noble pitifulness, 
withal such consciousness of right, as now 
confronted her, what could these have to do 
with vulgar pride! “Unjust!” said the 
spirit within. 

Love-light is complex; and though the 

glories of the passsionate ray were wanting, 
"yet Lucy saw that beautiful countenance 
as she had never seen before—in some rays 
of the light in all of which her son had seen 
its loveliness. ‘ 

She shook her head, and said in a low 
voice, yet loud enough to fall on the girl’s 
ear, “No wonder! ” 

As if the spell which had kept her across 
the threshold, were broken, Lady Constance 
came in, knelt down by Lucy’s side, took 
her unresisting hands and kissed them, and 
murmured,— 

“Forgive me for breaking in upon your 
sorrow, Mrs. Locksley ; but I could not keep 
away.” 

“Then, you know why he is gone?” 

She hid her face in Lucy’s lap, and said,— 

“T fear, because of me.” 

“And tell me, Lady Constance, do you 
know where he is going? ” 

Something harsh vibrated in her voice, 
whereat Constance, though still kneeling, 
looked up as if to meet a challenge. Firm, 
in perfect gentleness, she looked her friend 
again in the face, and answered deliberately, 
though without hesitation,— 

“I think so; but am not quite sure.” 

Great deeps had been broken up in that 
mother’s troubled soul, and: strange light- 
nings were still playing over their turmoil. 
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Constance caught one flash of them ; but did 
not shrink from nor resent its glare. 

Yes! It was hard hearing, that she who 
would have none of his love should yet have 
known his life-secrets before herself, who 
loved him more than life. But, after all, 
the storm was even now retreating; and 
though the flash were seen, no roll of angry 
thunder came. 

“Dear Mrs. Locksley,” said Lady Con- 
stance, rising and taking seat beside her, “I 
will hide nothing from you of what I know. 
It is only now, this moment, under your 
troubled glance, that I remember how words 
of mine may have influenced your son in any 
wish to leave you; if, indeed, as I gathered 
from what he told my mother the other day, 
he thinks of leaving you for India.” 

It was some sort of consolation to gather 
hence that the jealous surmise was not wholly 
true ; that her boy’s secret wish had not been 
long beforehand delivered into other keep- 
ing than her own. 

“He is gone to town with his father to 
seek an appointment in the Indian Army; 
but he is gone, Lady Constance,” she spoke 
with tremulous eagerness, “ at my own ear- 
nest entreaty and request.” 

‘“‘ Thank God for that at least,” said Con- 
stance. 

“Why so?” 

“‘ Because—because—perhaps I am self- 
ish; but I should have found this sorrow 
much more hard to bear, had dearest Ned’s 
sad heart turned to rebellion against you,— 
against a mother so loving, and I will an- 
swer for it too, so dearly loved.” 

“Why did you call that ‘selfish, per- 
haps’? ” 

‘“‘ Because in presence of your grief, and 
his, I had no sort of right to be thinking 
whether what sorrow I might have to bear 
were less or greater.” 

“That is very nobly said.” 

“Is it? Idid not know, but spoke the 
simple truth.” 

‘¢ Then you are sorry, indeed ? ” 

She had no need to speak in answer to 
the question. Lucy saw that, but per- 
sisted, — 

‘For whom are you sorry? For me?” 

Constance raised her friend’s hands to 
her lips, and kissed them, so tenderly. 

A momentary gleam of a wild hope shot 
through Lucy. 
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“Look at me full once more, Lady Con- 
stance. Are you sorry,—ever so little,— 
sorry with ever so faint a shade of sorrow— 
for yourself? ” 

Her breath seemed cut off as she wrung 
the beautiful girl’s hands in the agony of 
that inquiring, beseeching, almost despair- 
ing moment. It was like the failure of a 
dying person’s grasp, to feel her fingers fall 
away, as she turned back her head from the 
truth-telling eyes of Constance. 

“Ah, well! But you did say you were 
sorry for him, too. Have you none of that 
for him to which pity is kin? Do you not 
love him a little ?” 

“No, dear Mrs. Locksley, not a little. 
Because I do love him, as I told him, so 
very much. He is my brother, and must 
ever be so.” 

“Then you do not ”—she hesitated, and 
her eye dropped before her younger’s, and 
she felt a flush of shame at asking an un- 
worthy question; but, there, it spoke as it 
had spoken in her heart: and it was better 
to let it cross her lips and kill itself with its 
own sound, perhaps. ‘You do not despise 
him ? ” 

“T should despise myself if I could do 
so. There must be something tenderer in 
ties of blood than of the earliest and closest 
intimacy. So, of my two brothers, there is 
asense in which I love Philip best; but I 
never was blind to the nobler loveworthi- 
ness of Ned.” 

Sweet pain to hear her say so. Sweetness 
in the true verdict ; pain, in the passionless 
calm of the true judge. 

“What were those words of yours, then, 
which may have influenced his longing for 
this Indian soldiership ? ” 

“Indeed, indeed, I never thought of in- 
fluencing him; but we have often talked of 
India, and of that great Eastern Empire, 
and I spoke as I think of it.” 

“« And how may that be ?” 

“As a grand field for a great-hearted 
Englishman.” 

‘‘ So you have sent him to reap there with 
a sword!” 

“IT never meant it so: never dreamt of 
doing it. But if Ihave done it, I will not 
say that my sorrow for him,—for him, mind 
you, dear Mrs. Locksley,—is on that ac- 
count.” 

“ Why not ?” 
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“Because great fields want reapers of 
great heart, and Ned is one.” 

“Thank you! How well you know him! 
Oh, could you but have loved him as he 
loves you. Well, well! Forgive me! That 
could not be. No! couldnot. I understand 
now, Lady Constance, dear: it could not.” 

She was conscious of the stir within of 
yet one other question, which she had no 
right to put. But the wrong of putting 
would be too wrongful. She would not let 
it look out at her eyes, much less take frame 
upon the threshold of her lips. She was a 
woman even before a mother, therefore she 
would not yield to the temptation of affront- 
ing the frank and beautiful girl’s womanli- 
ness. Her voice sunk at the “ could not,” 
without insinuating “ why not?” 

Constance rose to go. Lucy rose too, and _ 
by a mastering impulse held out her arms, 
and they were locked in close embrace, 
murmuring, “Forgive me,” and “TI have 
nothing, no, nothing, to forgive.” 

Lucy’s tears fell fast when she was once 
more alone: but calm was returning to her 
heart as the showery veil falling, leaves the 
blue vault bright again. 

“Hallo, Con!” cried the earl, as his sis- 
ter came back into the room where he and 
his mother were still in conference. 

‘“ Where on earth have you been all this 
time, and what the mischief makes you look 
so grave? Queer eyes seem all the go this 
morning.” 

There was no use in concealing what must 
so soon be known, so she answered,— 

“T have been to Mrs. Locksley’s.” 

“Qh, you have! Well, what’s up with 
Ned?” 

“ He’s gone to London with Mr. Locksley 
to make interest at once for a commission 
in the Indian Army.” 

“What! Ned gone for a sodger, and a 
sepoy, too! Are you gone cracked and 
crazy, Con, or is he ?” 

“Not I, for certain; and I should think 
not he.” 

“This is a rum start! No wonder Mrs. 
Locksley’s eyes were queer!” 

Lady Cransdale shook her head,—a shake 
which he rightly interpreted as against his 
own inveterate slang. 

“No, don’t mammy dear, don’t and I 
wont. I'll use dictionary words all right. 
I can come out strong in that line at a pinch. 
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But you must allow that there is something 
catastrophic in this unexpected development 
of Mr. Edward Locksley’s predilections for 
a strategical career! Why, let me see, when 
was it? Only the day before yesterday, as 
we rode over about Tommy Wilmot in quod, 
—I beg pardon—to the locality of Mr. 
Thomas Wilmot’s temporary detention by 
the constabulary authorities of the county—” 

“Don’t be silly, Phil.” 

“Well, there’s no pleasing you both. 
Lady Cransdale wont have slang, and Lady 
Constance wont stand the dictionary. But 
anyhow, as we rode out together two days 
ago, this would-be ‘ griffin’—technical In- 
dian term, my lady, not Eton slang,—was 
discussing his prospects as a Freshman at 
Christchurch, next October Term. So I’ve 
some right to call it a ‘rum ’—a remarkable 
catastrophic incident, I mean. 

“There’s something sudden about his 
determination,” said Constance, since some- 
thing further must be said, though she 
scarcely knew what: “but he must have 
turned his thoughts to India long ago, for 
we have often talked of it together.” 

Her brother looked at her sharply, with 
an expression of extreme surprise. 

“What, Con! Is your finger in this pie? 
Have you been recruiting for the Honorable 
E.LC? What next, I wonder ? ” 

He jumped up, and was going out, when 
his eye caught a letter or the floor under 
the table. 

“Let’s see, what letter’s this? Why, it’s 
Royston’s. Is that tie way you pitch about 
your correspondence, my lady?” 

Lady Cransdale had dropped it unper- 
ceived, in her agitation at the receipt of 
Philip’s official communication. He picked 
it up, and as he gave it to her, said,— 

“ What says the under-sec., my lady ?” 

“Dear me!” cried his mother when the 
note was opened, “it’s just as well the let- 
ter caught your eye, Phil. Ring the bell, 
will you, that I may tell some one to have 
the rooms in the east wing ready.” 

“What, is he going to ‘ cut’ the office for 
aday or two? I mean, is the noble lord 
about to tear himself from his public avoca- 
tions in favor of a temporary rustication 
here ?” 

“Yes. His chief is come to town, he 
writes, and has given him three days’ run. 
He'll be with us at dinner this evening.” 
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Trouble upon trouble. Constance felt 
what brought him, uninvited, to spend his 
three days’ holiday at Cransdale rather than 
at Rookenham. It disturbed her deeply 
that he should have come just then. What 
would not Lucy’s sore heart surmise, with 
its motherly pain to sharpen its womanly 
keenness ? And poor dear Ned—Ned so 
truly dear—would he not think it cruel 
when he should hear that Royston was 
come, on the very day when he himself was 
driven from his childhood’s home? Then, 
why did Philip eye her as he was doing,— 
as he had done from the moment she had 
owned to some knowledge of Ned’s Indian 
inclinations,—as he had seemed to do with 
quickened inquisitiveness from the moment 
he had picked up Lord Royston’s letter ? 

Did he suspect that she had wronged Ned P 
or did he fancy she would trifle with their 
kinsman ? or, by what right did he imagine, 
if indeed he did, that there was any rela- 
tion between her and him which could make 
trifing possible? or—but who can tell the 
million moods into which a maiden’s heart 
will ripple under the breath of such thoughts 
and feelings as were moving Constance ? 

Firm and self-possessed as she was most 
times, she found it hard to keep an outward 
calm in this inward agitation. Do what she 
would the rising sob could not be kept from 
bringing teardrops up to hang on the long 
lashes of her eyes. As she left the room, 
still under inquisition of her brother’s look, 
her mother followed and took her hand out- 
side the door and pressed it, turning down 
the passage another way without a single 
word. What strengthening and consolation 
in that one gentle grasp of a mother’s hand ; 
what assurance of full understanding and 
pledge of hearty sympathy! 

Small helps are great to strong spirits. 
Her nerves were strung again before Lord 
Royston came. Philip was at first full of 
his own affairs ; so there was plenty of em- 
bryo guardsman’s talk to keep conversation 
going. Then, in spite of the “ not-a-soul- 
in-town ” state of the metropolis, there were 
several somebodies about whose weal or woe, 
changes and chances, questions must be 
asked and answered, or information yolun- 
teered. Those were days before wires, and 
grand trunks were the only lines on which 
railsran. Cransdale was remote from any 
such: the budget of London news was there- 
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fore fresher, and its unpacking less to be 
dispensed with than now-a-days. 

‘‘ By the by, Lady Cransdale, there’s been 
one official change in which you may take 
some little interest. Sir James Macfarlane 
has got a ‘liver,’ so Barrington goes out to 
India in his stead. You know Barrington, 
don’t you? ” 

“What! old Lord Bamford’s son? Of 
course Ido. Why, Royston, he’s a connec- 
tion of yours, on your mother’s side... Old 
Lady Bamford was a Fitzhugh.” 

‘Was she? Well I had forgotten; but 
your word is as good as ‘ Burke’s Peerage’ 
for it. So Buffer Barrington’s my cousin, 
ishe? It’sa pity Idon’t want any thing 
Indian, that I know of, or I would claim 
cousinship by the next post, and tender your 
ladyship in proof of pedigree.” 

Constance’s heart leaped up at the words 
“Any thing Indian!” Could Barrington 
do “ something Indian ” for Ned Locksley ? 
she wondered. And if he could, how bring 
herself to ask for Royston’s interest with 





him? To ask a favor is, sometimes, to 
grant one, so great and so significant, that 
the giver, who has no misgiving as to the 
effect of the petition, has many touching the 
dangerous generosity of making it. 

‘‘ But surely Barrington’s young for such 
an appointment, Royston? And I don’t 
know that he has ever distinguished himself 
so very much.” 

The under secretary laughed outright. 

‘It’s rude of me, Lady Cransdale, but I 
can’t help it, I declare.” 

“You silly fellow, what are you laughing 
at?” 

“ The notion of young Buffer Barrington! 
He’s about the oldest fellow going, is the 
Buffer, I should have said.” 

“ Just hear him!” retorted her ladyship. 

“There are no young people now-a-days. 
I suppose, in five years’ time, you'll be send- 
ing Phil out to command in chief.” 

“A very sensible notion, mammy,” cried 
that recruit of to-day. ‘I shall have mas- 
tered the goose step in its remotest intrica- 
cies long before then, and be quite fit for 
high command. Now, mind you book that 
hint, Royston. I shouldn’t so much mind a 
turn of Calcutta, if I went ‘in chief;’ but 
I go for nothing under.” 

*‘ Do provincial governors have aides-de- 





camp ?” ventured Lady Constance, who felt | 
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as if, after all, it would be treason to let slip 
such an opportunity. 

“By George! well thought of, Con!” 
bounced Philip, with a sudden energy that 
showed her there was no use in cautious ap- 
proaches any longer. 

“ A shoal of them if they like, I fancy, 
Lady Cransdale knows best. Your ladyship 
must remember how it was. But why do 
you want to know? Guardsmen are, I take 
it, eligible; but Phil says he wont go under 
command-in-chief. Aides-de-camp are a 
trifle below that mark.” 

“St. John’s Wood is jungle enough for 
me,” said Phil. ‘I’m not the aspiring aide- 
de-camp.” 

“ Who, then?” 

“I’m not sure that there is any in the 
case. But we were thinking of Ned Locks- 
ley.” 

‘‘ But Christchurch men can’t be aides-de- 
camp, any more than ensigns can command 
in chief, eh P” 

“Ensigns, indeed! Ensign and lieutenant, 
Mr. Under Secretary. None of your civil- 
ian sauce, if you please.” 

“ Excuse ‘a pékin’s’ inadvertency,” quoth 
the other, with mock solemnity. “ But what 
on earth do you mean by mixing up Ned 
Locksley with Indian aides-de-camp ? ” 

“ Fact is, some freak has taken him ; he’s 
gone for a sodger ; struck his friends all of 
a heap, in consequence.” 

“Phil! Phil!” said his mother. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. I wished to 
convey to your lordship intimation of the 
fact that Mr. Edward Locksley’s embracing 
a military career has been somewhat precip- 
itate, and productive of some perturbation 
in the circle of his immediate connections. 
That’s right now, mammy dear, isn’t it?” 

“The long and the short of it is,” said 
Lady Cransdale, “that Ned has determined 
to enter the Indian service; indeed, he is 
gone to London to settle about his commis- 
sion; and we, of course, are on the alert for 
any thing which can forward his interests 
in India.” 

Constance understood with what skilful and 
kind interest her mother had thrown out that 
“we, of course.” She sent her across the 
table a glance of gratitude in return. Her 
mother saw it and readily understood its 
meaning. She would clear Constance at 
once of a petitioner’s responsibility. 
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‘‘ Now really, Royston,” she therefore went 
on to say, “I should take it as a personal 
kindness to myself if you could make play 
with ‘ Buffer Barrington,’ as you call him, 
whether ‘ young’ or ‘old.’ That is, if Ned 
goes tohis Presidency. We shall soon know 
that.” 

“T’ll move heaven and earth, Lady Crans- 

, dale—that is, such portions of them as com- 

, prehend the Buffer’s universe—to do your 
bidding. Indeed, I should be very glad to 
do what I could for young Locksley’s own 
sake. I don’t know a more promising boy 
anywhere, though, somehow, he never 
seemed to take to me much.” 

“Boy!” mocked Philip. “ Here’s Roys- 
ton coming the Pater conscriptus with a ven- 
geance!” 

“Oh, ah! Young man, I mean, of course, 
Phil, begging ten thousand pardons. I for- 
got Ned was your senior.” 

“Boy!” thought Constance, in her in- 
most heart. ‘Ah, poor dear Ned! if he 
could have heard him say it! ” 

She thought, moreover, deeper still within, 
that she could furnish Royston with a clue 
to that “‘ somehow ” which seemed inexpli- 
cable. 

After dinner—the evening was exquisite 
—they went walking on the lawns and ter- 
races. Constance keptclose to her mother’s 
side, and seemed to cling with nervous ap- 
prehension to her arm. She was usually so 
frank and fearless in every step and gesture, 
that her evident shrinking from him could 
not escape Lord Royston. The wit and wis- 
dom of that rising young statesman suffered 
in consequence intense depression. 

“Tell you what,” said Phil at last; 
“you’re about as jolly asa walking funeral, 
the lot of you. Skye, man, come here; 
we'll have a weed together, and let those sol- 
emn parties stalk about without the pleasure 
of our company.” So he sat down on the 
grass, lit his cigar, and proceeded to worry 
the poor doggie with puffing smoke into his 
nostrils, till he snapped at him in despera- 
tion. 

Lady Cransdale, after this, managed to 
get Lord Royston to the side of her, where 
Phil had been—a maneuvre which by no 
means augmented the cheerfulness of that 
official nobleman, but for which Constance 
hugged the arm on which she was hanging. 
And so they went, in spasmodic conversa- 
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tion, up and down, and round and round, 
till they found themselves upon the rim of 
the marble basin of Constance’s corner. 
Some of her rose leaves still swam on the 
water ; some were sodden, and had sunk un- 
der it. A caddis grub, or some such crea- 
ture, had rolled one up and plastered it 
slimily with bits of stick and small pebbles. 
Constance shuddered to see the crooked leg- 
lets of the wee crawling thing, moving it 
along the smooth bottom of the big marble 
cup. 

“ Are those your rose leaves, Con ?” said 
her mother, she hardly knew why. 

“I suppose they are. Let us go back, 
mammy dear.” 

As they turned to go, she saw that Roys- 
ton did not at once turn with them; but, 
though his knees were not yet bent to reach 
the rim, she felt that he would do as Ned 
had done, and skim some of her pulled rose 
leaves off the pond. 

Quick as thought, and with as quick a 
pang of pain and girlish shame, she left her 
mother’s arm and turned towards him, and 
laid her hand upon his shoulder. 

“Please not, Lord Royston! ” 

He looked more hurt even than startled. 

“ Why not, dear Lady Con——No! Dear- 
est Constance, why not ? ” 

She only shook her head ; hurt, likewise, 
at having let herself be startled into doing 
as she had done. 

‘No answer, but your sweet will? Well, 
that is law for me.” 

There was such grace of manliness in his 
submission, that Constance could not leave 
it quite unrewarded, so she said, — 

‘¢ You shall have an answer, but not now.” 

Then she went forward quickly, and linked 
her arm close into her mother’s, as before. 
Royston was wise enough to take his place 
also where he had been, upon the other side 
of Lady Cransdale, and they went slowly 
towards the house, none making many words. 

But Philip was ready to rattle away again 
when they came in, having to demonstrate, 
among other things, the urgent needfulness 
of a return to town with Royston, when his 
three days’ leave should end. The new sol- 
dier togs and trappings must be bought and 
tried. 

Lady Cransdale did not wish to part from 
him unnecessarily soon: she and Constance 
would go too. So Cransdale House stood 
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empty by the time that Mr. Locksley re- | for ‘ fifty’ came at such a nick of time, that 


turned with Ned, an officer in the Company’s 
army. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“WELL, what sort are the ‘griffs’?” 
asked Captain Rufford of Lieutenant Jones. 
‘* How many of ’em are there this time?” 

“Three, seemingly,” he continued, un- 
hooking his sword-belt ; “ one’s a milksop to 
look at; I didn’t notice the others. Here! 
messman ! kidneys with the coffee ; and jump 
about a bit!” 

“A little badger-bait’s about the thing, 
then, eh? By way of introduction to bar- 
rack life?” 

‘‘ Bait, by all means ; but without a bad- 
ger; unless the others are more ‘ varmint’ 
than the one I noticed. He wouldn’t snap if 
he were drawn out of a barrel by the bung- 
hole.” 

“Ugh! the sneaking animal! But there’s 
no knowing, after all, my boy. Some sneaks 
will snap under judicious provocation.” 

*‘ Ah, well, we’ll see. Here! messman, 
bitter beer? But how about the major, 
Ruff, my boy ?” 


** Major’s a muff. 
that old humbug’s den itself. He’s gray 
enough to do the badger to the life, he is! ” 

“Gray enough? And grim enough, I be- 


I'd give a trifle to draw 


lieve ye. If he bit, he’d make the teeth 
meet, or I am a Dutchman.” 

“ Wouldn’t he ? % re-echoed the captain, 
with a scowl, which showed pretty plainly 
that he looked upon his senior officer with 
some worse feeling than a mere “ fast” man 
feels against a mere ‘ slow coach.” 

“Did you hear the old rascal’s remark 
about that business with the cards at the 
queen’s depot last Friday night ? ” 

“‘ Not I,” said Jones, a cruder scamp than 
his companion, and more compunctious 
withal. ‘To tell you the truth, Ruff,” and 
his voice lowered to the confidential pitch ; 
“T’ve my doubts myself whether young 
Archer should have been allowed to play. 
He’d had an overdose of wine, you know.” 

“I can’t say that, as a principle, it’s a 
good plan, in the long run, to let ‘ green’ 
parties drink so deep before they play ; spe- 
cially when they’re green enough to make 
play pleasant without it, Jones, my boy. 
But then, one mustn’t look a gift-horse in 
the mouth ; and that amiable ensign’s cheque 


‘I couldn’t afford to take the scrupulous view, 
do you see ?” 

‘‘ What nick of time? Any thing more 
amiss than usual ?” 

“‘ Don’t you remember the thirty guineas 
lost upon the Battery-nag that won the hur- 
dle-race. That Artillery Jenkins had been 
dunning me most inconveniently.” 

“Oh, ah, well, I’m glad you’ve paid him 
something; stave him off me, perhaps, for 
I’m ten pound wrong with him on the trans- 
action, I am.” 

“Humph! What’s the milksop’s name 
you mentioned ? ” 

*¢ Garrett, I think.” 

“A very nice name at the bottom of a 
cheque, no doubt. That sort of young man 
comes from home with credit at a bank most 
times. Quite as good a nameas Archer, eh? 
Do quite as well for Artillery Jenkins ?” 

And Captain Rufford looked hard at Lieu- 
tenant Jones, half sounding, half suggesting. 

‘‘ Perhaps he don’t play.” 

“‘ Perhaps not.” 

“But one might teach him. No! con- 
found it, Ruff; that business of Archer’s not 
blown over either ! ” 

“‘Can’t see that Archer’s business is any 
of yours ; excuse me, Jones ; but I’m not pre- 
pared to say it’s your downright duty to 
teach Mr. Garrett the use of his cards. He 
wont want for tutors, I dare say, should he 
wish for them.” 

“ Certainly not; no, certainly not.” 

And the lieutenant kept moving his coffee- 
cup round and round, half way between the 
table and himself, peering at the grouts in 
it, as if consulting some cabalistic oracle. 
After a considerable pause he began with 
diffidence again,— 

‘“‘ Perhaps, if that’s your game with him, 
we had better not have any badger-baiting ?” 

‘‘ Whose game with whom? You’re com- 
ing out in the sphinx line, Jones.” 

“None o’ that, Ruff; you know what I 
mean.” 

“DoI? Hum! Well, speaking abstract- 
edly, mind you, and without personal or par- 
ticular reference; but as a mere general 
speculative theory, I am inclined to think 
that badger-baiting, upon first acquaintance, 
is a doubtful means for captivating the shy 
rconfidence of a junior ; but one can’t be cock- 





sure of any thing. Some colts want rough 
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handling at once when taken up from grass, 
some coaxing.” 

“ Ah, very true,” said Jones; “ yours is 
what I call practical philosophy.” 

“Yes, very practical;” wherewith the 
captain took to reading Bell’s Life with de- 
termination. Jones knew there wasn’t a 
word more to be got out of him just then. 

Presently came in Major Anderson, com- 
manding the Honorable Company’s depot at 
Chatterham. The dust had powdered his 
undress frock almost as gray as Indian ser- 
vice had grizzled his sandy locks. His ad- 
jutant was on the sick-list, and he had taken 
that duty on him this dry morning as well as 
hisown command. The very slightest and 
stiflest courtesies, consistent with military 
etiquette, passed between him and his jun- 
iors ; and: when he sat down at the long 
table, to his moderate refection of tea and 
toast, he availed himself to the utmost of 
the privilege its length afforded, of keeping 
at a considerable distance from them. 

By and by, the messroom door again was 
opened, with sound of rattle and clank out- 
side, and loud calls vpon the messman’s im- 
mediate attention. Then came in, pell-mell, 
a whole squad of hungry youngsters, for the 
more part noisy, laughing, and talkative, the 
one graver face and steadier step among 
them being Ned Locksley’s. 

“ Sharp-set with drill, young gentlemen ? ” 

It was a grating voice, with a rasp of 
drill-sergeant’s hoarseness in it, but by no 
means unkindly; nor was it an unkindly 
twinkle which came from the small gray 
eyes, whose corners were fine drawn with 
crowsfeet. 

“Tt’s yourself I’d ate, major,” answered 
an unmistakable brogue, “if it wasn’t for 
the Mutinee Act and Coorts-martial.” 

“Poor pickings you’d have of it,” quoth 
the threatened one, “ to say nothing of bones 
to choke such a cannibal, should you fall 
foul of my carcase, Mr. O’Brien.” 

“Well, major, it’s osseous iligance your 
figure displays, for certain, rather than 
fleshy divilopment.” 

“ Ah, well! Six months’ cantonments at 
at Churrucknagore will strip some vascular 
superfluities even from your sturdy frame, 
youngster, to say nothing of six-and-twenty 
years’ campaigning.” 

“True for you, major, dear; and I told 
me frinds to take a-good look at me at part- 
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ing; shure the better they’d know me now, 
the worse they’d recognize me hin home 
on lave again.” 4 

A laughing chorus of subalterns, easily 
pleased with a joke, was followed by a storm 
of shouts for the messman. He came in at 
last with a waiter in attendance, and three 
or four soldier-servants. A crash of knives 
and forks followed, with occasional pop of 
ale-cork or fizz from soda-water. Lieu- 
tenant Jones came down from the top of the 
table, and made his way out, nodding to one 
or two of the youngsters as he went. Cap- 
tain Rufford sat where he was, not so wholly 
absorbed in his sporting oracle as not to 
keep his ears well open or not to send a 
searching glance round the corner of its 
broadsheet now and then. 

“ The military art stands on a praycarious 
footin’,” began O’Brien, after the disappear- 
ance of a beefsteak of abnormal size. 

** How so?” said the major. 

‘‘ Shure the goose-step as raycintly prac- 
tised by the present company—” 

“Shop!” cried another, “let’s adone 
with drill for to-day, Pat.” 

“With ail me heart—for to-morrow too, 
and the day after, into the bargain, savin’ 
her majesty’s presence.” 

“‘ Drill’s better than dawdling,” caught 
up another voice, “ what’s to be done till 
dinner-time ? ” 

‘‘ There’s cricketing somewhere down the 
Long Meadows,” another answered. 

“ Cricket be blowed—it’s too hot for out- 
of-door amusements, I say.” 

‘“‘ Bedad, thin,” broke in O’Brien, “ if it’s 
too hot for you here, Mansfield, it’s little 
enjoyment you'll have of the major’s can- 
tonments at Chokerychore, or whatever the 
name is.” 

‘Claret cup and cards, with a nigger to 
keep a wet flap flapping, might help,” sug- 
gested Mansfield. 

Captain Rufford looked sharp and hard 
round the corner of his paper at the utterer 
of such congenial: sentiments. Major An- 
derson eyed the speaker also, with a very 
different expression, from his crowsfooted 
eyes. Mansfield was not a bad-looking boy, 
but of unwholesome complexion. There was 
an aping of premature manliness and an 
affectation of off-hand manner about him, 
which seemed to be a protest against his 
own evidently boyish appearance and age. 
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Men of the Rufford stamp read “ possible 
dupe and probable confederate” on such 
countenances as plain as on a placard. 

‘“‘Humph, young gentleman!” said the 
major; “if that’s your notion of what an 
Indian officer’s life should be in canton- 
ments—” 

“Ah, major dear,” rattled in the Irish- 
man, ‘‘if it’s Tilimachus ye’re coming over 
us now; shure drill itself is an aisier divar- 
sion for youngsters.” 

“Telemachus, sir?” asked the major, 
rather sternly. 

‘‘Ten thousand pardons, major,” he an- 


swered, quite unabashed, ‘it’s Mintor I| 


mane, to be shure now.” 

Roars of laughter, in which the senior 
had the good sense himself to join, greeted 
the blunder, and under cover of it the party 
broke up. The major and Locksley went 
out side by side, some of the others follow- 
ing. Three or four stayed on in the mess- 
room; among them young Mansfield and 
another subaltern, with whom Rufford was | 
acquainted. The captain put down his | 
newspaper, and as he sauntered by, said to | 
his acquaintance, “Introduce me to Mr. | 
Mansfield, will you?” 

Meanwhile the major, whose gray peer- 
ing eyes had scanned Ned’s firm and hand- 
some features closely as they crossed the 
barrack-yard together, made up his mind 
that their possessor was a lad worth look- 
ing after. 

** Pray, Mr. Locksley, how do you think 
to kill time this afternoon? I didn’t hear 
you say, when the other youngsters were in 
discussion.” 

‘‘No use to murder such a determined 
suicide,” said he. 

“Well put, indeed. It’s a foolish phrase 
for a more foolish thing. I’m glad you're 
of that mind, Mr. Locksley.” 

‘My words are wiser than my wishes, I 
fear, major, this morning; for to tell you 
the truth, the latter are in the Long Mead- 
ows already.” 

“Oh! you’re a cricketer ?” 

“T have been,” answered Ned, with just 
the least unconscious touch of a very young 
man’s assumption of old experiences. 

‘Belong to any club?” 

*‘The Eton Eleven.” 

This, with a not unpleasant spice of the 
school pride, which an old soldier's “ esprit 
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de corps” could well appreciate. The major 


made half a salute, with a genial gravity 
very pleasant to the younger man. 
“Indeed! I beg a thousand pardons, 
| They must be praying for you down there 
| then, if they suspect so great an acquisition 
But what keeps you 


to the garrison side. 
from them ?” 

“Well, I had meant to ‘sap’ a bit this 
afternoon, till those fellows talked about 
the match, sir.” 

“Sapa bit? I didn’t know there were 
siege operations to-day. Besides which, 
|you’re not for the Engineers, you know, 
so—” 

Ned laughed outright. 

“It’s a bit of old Eton slang I should 
apologize for, major; and being translated 
means to stick to one’s books.” 

‘*So you read, do you?” 

“ A little.” 

‘‘ Of what, may I make bold to ask?” 

“‘ Well, of siege operations, I suppose ;” 
and he laughed quietly once more. “I’ve 
bought a book on fortification, and begun 
its and I have got as far as cutting the 
leav es of a Hindustani grammar.” 

“So!” said the major, whose self-esteem 
/asa physiognomist rose many degrees forth- 
|with. “I’m not much of an engineer my- 
self ; but a tolerable ‘Moonshee.’ If you 
want help with your Hindustani, I would 
do my best to give it you at any time.” 

‘Really, major, you could hardly do me 
a greater favor.” 

“T’ll tell you what it is, sir, you come 
and take a quiet chop to-night, at seven, 
with Mrs. Anderson and me, unless you'd 
rather not miss dinner at the mess; and 
we'll settle about the grammar lessons out 
of hand.” 

Ned thanked him heartily, saluted, and 
on the strength of such educational assist- 
ance in prospect, thought himself entitled 
to exchange his regimentals for a suit of 
“ flannels,” and to take his pleasure for that 
summer day where wickets stood or fell. 

He stood longer than most men’s; and 
when a fatal “twister” took the legstump 
at last, the “garrison” side, as well they 
might, cheered loudly the new champion, at 
whose score the “citizens” faces had been 
growing blanker and blanker still. 

Mrs. Anderson was rather an insipid lady, 
not having perhaps always been destitute of 
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vital savor ; but having parted with much of 
it under fierce Indian suns. She was a well- 
bred woman, however, and received her hus- 
band’s young guest as such an one should. 
Tasteless in the passive sense, she was not 
wholly without power of taste in the active. 
So Ned discovered when she roused herself 
to animation in praise of a certain Mrs. 
Grant, whose absence she regretted. 

“How very provoking, major, really. 
Didn’t you say the captain said his wife had 
promised him to be back by the early mail 
to-day ?” 

“Yes, I did, dear; for so he did,” an- 
swered the major, in words of one syllable, 
like a child’s primer. 

“O Mr. Locksley, I can’t tell you how 
disappointed I am. I feel confident you 
would appreciate Mrs. Grant. You’ve been 
brought up among great folk yourself, I 
hear, and so was she, poor thing, and is 
well worthy of any place among them now, 
for all you find her a poor paymaster’s wife. 
I think her very beautiful still, though she’s 
no longer so young as she was; and so does 
the major, I believe, after all, though I re- 
proach him with his indifference to her good 
looks. I don’t see that a wife should be 
jealous if her husband admires one of her 
friends—do you, Mr. Locksley ? ” 

“What a silly woman?” thought Ned ; 
but he, luckily, did not think aloud, and 
only bowed acquiescence. 

“No, certainly not; indeed, if he fails to 
do so, in a reasonable degree, he slights the 
sex, and vexes me; major, I’ve often told 
you so.” 

“But Mrs. Grant’s good looks, Mr. Locks- 
ley, faded or not, are nothing to her mind 
and manners, are they, major?” 

“Old Grant coming up, ma’am,” said the 
major. ‘Hear his bootheels on the stairs, 
better hush up!” 

“QO captain; you hayen’t brought her! 
how could you disappoint me so? She’s 
been gone three weeks, the day before yes- 
terday; and said when she went she wouldn’t 
stay more than a fortnight.” 

“Tt is very kind of you, to miss her so,” 
said Captain Grant, with a look of gratitude 
and satisfaction, which made Ned repent of 
his hasty judgment upon Mrs. Anderson. 
There must have been something better, on 
her part, than affected admiration of his 
wife, to make the captain speak and look 
thanks as he did. 
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‘* Well, and what has kept her?” 

‘“‘ Amy had a headache; and, though her 
mother thought it of no great consequence, 
and would have come away, her aunt wouldn’t 
hear of it; so the ‘route’ was counter-or- 
dered.” 

“ But we shall have them to-morrow ? ” 

“‘T suppose so; but I don’t know by which 
coach, late or early.” 

‘‘T wont ask her to come up here to-mor- 
row, then, if she comes by the late one; but 
will drop in upon her myself after tea. You 
must promise, however, to dine here the day 
after. I want to introduce Mr. Locksley to 
her. I dare say they have friends in com- 
mon. Do you know Mr. Locksley? Allow 
me; Captain Grant, Mr. Locksley.” 

Then she turned to Ned, and said, “ I hope 
you will dine with us after to-morrow ?” 

He was half inclined to excuse himself, 
being bored beforehand with Mrs. Grant ; 
but the major’s Hindustani was too precious 
to be jeopardized for a caprice. So he ac- 
cepted. Captain Grant was likewise cordial 
enough upon a first acquaintance, when he 
had heard from his old friend, the major, of 
Ned’s studious turn. 

‘‘T shall be glad to see you at my quar- 
ters, Mr. Locksley,” said he, as they sat 
over their wine. ‘I only regret, as Ander- 
son does, that it’s so hard, here especially, 
for oldsters to get on with youngsters !” 

‘‘ Why specially here? ” asked Ned. 

‘¢ Because we are like a sieve here, with 
holes so large that every thing goes through. 
We are a mere passenger depot, so to say.” 

“ But don’t you think the youngsters get 
younger now-a-days, Grant?” quoth the 
major. ‘More boyish, and more thorough 
rattlepates altogether ? ” 

“T am not so sure of that, major; but 
I’m thinking it’s more certain that the old- 
sters get older. I can mind you with chest- 
nut curls, major, not to say red outright; 
and we are gray enough now, the pair of 
us.” 

‘True man, very true; yes, very true in- 
deed,” said the major with a sigh, and a sip 
at the port. “ There’s one thing I will say 
for the credit of the modern griff; he don’t 
drink as his forbears did.” 

“That’s fifty per cent increase upon his 
chances of coming out right at last,” said 
the other. 

So it is; but there’s that gambling is 
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the curse of the garrison just now. I hope 
that’s not one of your vices, Locksley ?” 

“Tis a thing I hate and detest,” said 
Ned. 

“Ah, well; I needn’t preach to you to be 
upon your guard on that score,” said the 
major, who looked into Ned’s countenance, 
and read again there that neither lie nor 
craft were kin to the nature of its owner. 
He turned towards the captain. 

‘Did you hear of that affair of Archer, 
Grant?” 

He nodded a grim assent. 

“T hate a bark without a bite; but if I 
could only fix the thing upon that ‘leg’ of 
a Rufford, I’d bring him to a court-martial 
as sure as —” 

‘Coffee, sir! Mrs. Anderson bid me say, 
was in the drawing-room, to-night.” 

When Edward, two days after, met the 
Grants at the major’s, his estimation of Mrs. 
Anderson rose considerably. Admiration, 


so well placed, could not well be affected. 


Mrs. Grant was charming. Her “ mind and 
manners ” specially, little as Ned liked the 
term. As for her beauty, youngsters’ eyes 
are less indulgent than oldsters’ to that fad- 
ing of charms which even Mrs. Anderson 
admitted. Ned’s also were specially fastidi- 
ous, having an image of rare perfection ever 
in them yet. 

But there was no denying the grace of 
feature and expression, which gave a charm 
that would not fadeto the face of the pay- 
master’s wife. 

There are some faces, winsome indeed of 
love ; but which seem busier in giving than 
in winning it—faces on which the sorrow- 
lines show more of the sweetness wrought 
by sorrow than of the bitterness of its work- 
ing-hours—faces on which the joy gleams 
are never insolent with selfish exultation ; 
but ever radiant with a generous, unselfish 
glory. <A brother that had lost a loving sis- 
ter, might find on such a face a lifelike remi- 
niscence of true sisterly sweetness. An or- 
phan that had never known a mother, might 
almost spell out on it what mother’s love 
may be. A lover, whose love should be 
thrown back on itself in deepest disappoint- 
ment, might catch such consolation on it, as 
grows of learning how love looks, purified 
from passion. It was quite true, that, as 
Mrs. Anderson had phrased it, “she had 
been brought up among great folk ;” not 
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among them only, but of them. Her man. 
ners had all that admirable self-possession, 
which scarcely true self-forgetfulness can 
give without the added advantage of the 
best social discipline; yet she was so per- 
fectly, and kindly, and naturally, at home, 
just where she was, that there was no sense 
of incongruity aroused between herself and 
what surrounded her; none of that uncom- 
fortable consciousness that one of the com- 
pany has come down from a pedestal, ex- 
pressly to be put upon a footing with the 
rest. There was music in her voice when 
she spoke; melody, though little power, 
when she sang; what is rarer, melodious 
music in her laughter at the loudest. 

Her mental cultivation was evident evenin 
the interchange of chance conversation with 
one of so poorly furnished mind as Mrs. An- 
derson. She knew some persons whom Ed- 
ward knew, more yet about whom he knew; 
so they were soon on almost intimate terms, 
though he had not yet accepted the captain’s 
invitation to visit them at their quarters. 
Perhaps he waited till it should come from 
her; for she was the last lady in the world 
with whom, for all her sweetness, any one 
would venture to take a social liberty. 

But Ned was often at the major’s, who was 
as good as his word in the matter of Hin- 
dustani, and who for all his long familiarity 
with the spoken language, found it no child’s 
play to satisfy the grammatical and scholarly 
queries of one who had stood second in the 
sixth form at Eton. 

One afternoon, as he came out from the 
major’s den, with grammar and lexicon un- 
der his arm, as he might have come ere- 
‘while out of the crusty presence of old Keate 
himself, he heard a childish voice exclaim, 
in tones, which, but for transposition into 
treble, might have been Mrs. Grant’s,— 

“What a big school-boy! With a sol- 
dier’s coat on!” 

“Oh, for shame, Amy!” answered Mrs. 
Anderson. 

“ Why for shame, Aunt Susie? I’m not 
ashamed ; andI don’t think heis. He looks 
like a good boy, too.” 

“And so he is Amy!” laughed the ma- 
jor’s wife. “Goand shake hands with him.” 

She hung down her head, and shook a 
forest of golden curls over her face, out of 
which her large eyes scanned him, then she 
shook back the silken curtain, and with en- 
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tire confidence went up to him, and put her 
tiny fingers into his outstretched hand. 

“My name is Amy—pray, what’s yours?” 

“His name is Mr. Locksley,” said Mrs. 
Anderson, before he could answer for him- 
self. 

“ That’s not a name at all,” answered Miss 
Amy, pouting: “Nobody calls me Miss 
Grant; and I call you Aunt Susie, though 
you know you’re not my aunt a bit; and 
other people call you Mrs. Anderson.” 

“My name is Edward—will that do bet- 
ter?” he said, not a little amused. 

“Ts that what your brothers and sisters 
call you? ” 

“T have none,” he said. 

“Oh, dear, that’s just like me! Then 
you’re an only child? ” 

“Just so.” 

“ Then what does your mother call you >— 
you have a mother, Thope.” She said these 
last words in a voice as silvery as her own 
mother’s ; and over her mobile face stole a 
sweet anxiety, as if, child as she was, she 
dreaded having set inadvertently some sad 
chord in vibration in another’s heart. 

“Yes, thank God, I have, Amy; and a 
very, very dear one.” 

“ And she calls you?” 

“Ned.” 

“Very well, so shall I.” 

“Dear me!” said Mrs. Anderson, look- 
ing up suddenly just then at the clock, “ it’s 
nearly half-past four. What shall I do to 
get you home, Amy? I promised your 
mother you should be home by this time. 
I can’t take you myself, for I have to go 
elsewhere with the major, and my tiresome 
maid isnot come in.” 

“Perhaps,” said Ned, good-humoredly, 
“vou would trust her with me, Mrs. Ander- 
son.” 

“Well, if you would be so kind, I should 
be very much obliged to you.” 

So Amy’s hat was tied on. and her gloves 
found, after considerable search, in posses- 
sion of a tabby kitten, under a sofa; and 
after kissing Aunt Susie, who hugged her 
with the longing of a childless woman, un- 
soured by her childlessness, she set off in 
high spirits with her new friend. She in- 
sisted, however, upon his leaving the books 
behind; it looked so much more like a 
schoolboy than a soldier to have them under 
his arm, she said. 
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‘“T like all soldiers, even drummer boys, 
for I’ve always lived where there were sol- 
diers. But I don’t like schoolboys. There 
were three where we’ve been staying, mamma 
and me; and they were. very rude to me; 
and tied knots in my hair; and one of them 
broke the nose of one of my dolls besides.” 

“That was a pity, certainly; but most 
dolls’ noses get flattened some time or an- 
other, I believe.” 

“Yes, I believe they do. But then you 
know my dolls are not like most dolls—not 
a bit.” 

“Indeed! What are they like, then? * 

“‘ Oh, you shall see, since you are coming 
home with me. I like showing my dolls— 
to sensible people, that is—you know.” 

‘And do you think I’m one?” he said, 
much amused with the child’s grave way of 
saying it. 

“Tm sure of it.” 

“Pray why? Because of the big diction- 
ary?” 

“Well, just a little bit for that, perhaps 
—not much though.” 

“For what else then, Amy? I should 
like to know.” 

“Should you? I’m not sure I shall say.” 

“ Don’t, if you don’t like to.” 

They walked on for a minute, without a 
word from either. Then Amy shook her 
curls, and looked up at him, with her 
mother’s own expression, and said,— 

“Yes, I will, then.” 

“ Will what ?” 

“ Why, tell you why I am quite sure that 
you are sensible.” 

‘* Well, and what makes you sure? ” 

“ Because you are so good-natured and 
good-humored ; and yet your face is sad.” 

Ned winced a little under the diagnosis of 
the clever little physiognomist. 

Presently he had another proof, as he took 
it, of her quickness at reading countenances. 

‘Who is that captain ?” she asked, when 
two officers, coming the other way, had 
passed them. 

“ Which captain ?” 

“You know there was only one,” she an- 
swered. 

“Yes, J knew; but how did you?” 

“How very silly! By the gold lace, to 
be sure. Didn’t I tell you I had always 
lived where there were soldiers? Of course 
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I know one officer’s uniform from another, 
else I should be a little goose, you know.” 

As he made no reply to this, she returned 
to the charge. 

** You didn’t tell me who the captain was, 
though.” 

“‘ His name is Captain Rufford.” 

*Do you like him? J don’t.” 

Again he took no notice of her remark, 
so she went on again. 

“Mamma says I am not to talk about my 
likes and dislikes. Perhaps you are going 
to say so too. But I can’t help it: I don’t 
like that captain. He looks so greedy.” 

Ned smiled; she noted it; and said 
quickly,— 

“We needn’t talk about him any more, 
you know.” 

“This is Mr. Locksley, dear mamma,” 
she said, taking his hand with graceful ac- 
tion, and leading him towards her mother, 
as they entered the little drawing-room of 
the paymaster’s cottage. 

‘* Yes, Amy, I knowit is,” answered Mrs. 
Grant, rising to shake hands with him. 

‘Oh, you know him, then?” cried Amy, 
disappointed. She had thought to have the 
whole credit of his first introduction at home. 

“‘ Yes, I have had the pleasure of meeting 
him at Major Anderson’s.” 

“ Perhaps, though,” brightening up a lit- 
tle, “you don’t know what his name is, 
mamma.” 

“ His name,dear Amy! Why, Locksley, 
to be sure.” 

“That’s not the name I mean; but his 
own name—what his mother calls him. He 
says he has a very, very dear mother, and 
she calls him Ned. So shall 1.” 

“Amy, dearest, you must not be rude, 
and take liberties.” 

“No, darling, I wont; but I shall call 
him Ned. Of course he likes that name 
best, since his mother calls him so. Come 
into this corner, Ned, and you shall see my 
dolls.” 

Mrs. Grant was about to remonstrate, but 
guessed, from Ned’s manner, that any re- 
monstrance would be as much against his 
grain as Amy’s. She took up the work just 
laid aside, and left them to their own de- 
vices. 

“ You see the doll’s box is not like a com- 
mon box for dolls to live in, is it?” 
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“Not at all. It’s a Ceylon box, is it not? 
I have seen some like it before, but never 
one so large or handsome. How beautifully 
it is inlaid!” 

“ Yes, isn’t it? It was given to me long 
before I can remember, by a brother officer 
of dear papa. I was quite a tiny baby, 
then, and the regiment lay at a place called 
Tricky? Trickery? I can’t remember.” 

“ Trichinopoly ? ” 

“Ah, yes! that’s it. Mamma has got a 
gold chain made by the native jewellers 
there.” 

Then she threw open the lid of her ivory 
chest, and drew herself back to let Ned look 
in; and perhaps to judge the better of the 
effect which the sight of its treasures might 
produce upon the mind of the beholder. 

“Not like most dolls, are they ? ” 

“By no means, Amy. How well dressed 
they all are: and all differently !” 

“Yes! This, you see, is the poor Ayah. 
It was her delicate nose those rude boys 
broke. I’ve had it glued on again, and. the 
seam painted; but you can see where it was 
done, if you hold her up against the light. 
The nose-ring was lost, you know, which 
was a pity. The bangles on her arms and 
legs are all right though, and they are real 
silver. My Ayah was dressed as.like this 
one as possible.” 

“Indeed? Had you an Ayah then to 
nurse you?” 

‘Yes; for I was born in India.” 

“So was she!” said Edward, dreamily. 

“Who? the Ayah? of course she was.” 

“No, not the Ayah; but a lady,—I mean 
some one I was thinking of.” And he blushed 
up to the very roots of his hair, catching up 
the next doll to hide his confusion and es- 
cape further questioning. 

«This is a Welshwoman, is she not, with 
the linsey-woolsey petticoat, and a man’s 
hat on her head? ” 

“Oh, yes, she is the last of my family. 
Mamma dressed her for me not six months 
ago, when the regiment was at Pembroke. 
You see now what my plan is with the dolls. 
I have one in the costume of every station 
that we spend any time at. Here’s a Greek 
from Corfu, I don’t remember much about 
that though. And here’s an Andalusian, 
that was copied exactly from a girl’s dress 
at Gibraltar. But here’s my pet of all, ex- 
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cept poor Ayah.” And she kissed the face 
so rudely mutilated by her enemies the 
schoolboys. 

“And pray what dress is hers? Another 
Spanish one, I suppose, with that black 
mantilla.” 

“ Dear me, no! that’s not a mantilla, but 
a ‘ faldette.’ ” 

« Well I am no wiser for knowing that. 
So tell me what countrywoman this little 
lady is, with the black silk hood, that’s not 
a mantilla P ” 

“ Why, she is a Maltese, to be sure; and 
that’s why I am so fond of her. See, here’s 
her Maltese cross, of real gold filigree. Oh, 
I remember Malta very well, and our little 
house at Sliema, and the orange trees at 
Bosco, and picking mushrooms out at Gozo 
—just as well as if it were yesterday. Were 
you ever at Malta, Ned!” 

“No, never ; but I shall go there on my 
way out, you know.” 

“Out where ? ” 

“To India. I am not a queen’s officer 
like your papa; but a soldier of the Indian 
Army.” 

“ Shall you go soon?” 

“Yes, very.” 

“ Well, I am sorry for that; for I wanted 
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to be great friends with you. I, say though, 
is India very large ? ” ' 

‘* Very; what makes you ask ?” 

“Because you might meet Ayah if it 
wasn’t: and I would give you a present for 
her. Mamma always says she was such a 
kind nurse to me.” 

Then she showed him the little drawers, 
inside the inlaid box, where there were a 
few spare dresses for the dolls, and other 
childish treasures. When all was inspected, 
and he was about to leave the corner, she 
put her hand again in his, and asked,— 

“Are you going now, Ned?” 

“Yes, I think I must; so good-by, 
Amy.” 

“‘Good-by, Ned. But I want to ask you 
one more thing before you go.” 

“* What is it?” : 

“T want to know the name of the lady 
you were thinking of—the lady that was 
born in India, too.” 

He hesitated ; had there been pertness in 
the child’s face, he would not have answered, 
“Constance.” 

“ Constance!—that’s a very pretty name. 
And does she call you ‘ Ned’? ” 

‘‘ She used to.” 

“Oh, indeed! Well, good-by, Ned.” 





Fasnions ror Festivats.—The subjoined 
announcement, mutatis mutandis, that is to say 
with change only of names, lately appeared in 


the advertising columns of the English Church- 
man i— 


“ SurPLicEs. — SurRPLICES FOR Easter. — 
Messrs. Falderal & Son have prepared their 
usual large supply of Surplices of superior form 
and quality, so much admired.” 


There are supposed to be some old women 
among the clergy; but the above advertisement 
seems to indicate that there are also many young 
ladies. Here we have linendrapers announcing 
themselves as having prepared for Easter their 
usual large supply of surplices, and describing 
those surplices in just the a terms which the 
trade applies to silks and muslins. ‘What is the 
material which forms the fabric of these sur- 
plices of “superior”? form and qualitv, “so 
much admired.” Is it chintz? Fancy a lot of 





young parsons collected together and staring in 
at Messrs. Falderal & Son’s window, or being 
taken by female friends to the establishment of 
that enterprising concern, shopping. Imagine 
the assistants behind the counter saying, ‘‘ Any 
other article to-day, sir?—allow me to tempt 
you with an alb. Sweet things in stoles, sir! 
Neat dalmatics, sir; very chaste! Pretty pat- 
terns for chasubles, sir; charming copes; last 
Spring fashions from Paris and novelties from 
Rome.” Now that we see surplices advertised 
in the regular slang of milliners, we can quite 
understand the feeling with which a certain rec- 
tor whose bishop had compelled him to relin- 
quish his pretty robes, pathetieally observed that 
he should never wear those beautiful vestments 
again. We suppose we shall soon have divines 
of this class sportitig flounces on their frocks, 
and ecclesiastical emporiums and depots puffing 
their “‘ Crinoline for Cassocks.”—Punch. 
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LAST NEWS FROM 


From Chambers’s Journal. 
» LAST NEWS FROM DR. LIVINGSTONE.* 
On the 10th March, 1858, the expedition 
to the Zambesi, under the command of Dr. 
Livingstone, left Liverpool in the screw- 
steamer Pearl, of two hundred tons burden, 
commanded by Captain Duncan, bound for 


Ceylon, but which had engaged to put us| 


ashore at the mouth of the Zambesi. Our 
expedition consisted of Dr. Livingstone, 
Charles Livingstone, Dr. Kirk, Commander 
Bedingfield, R.N., Thomas Baines, Richard 
Thornden, and myself, the engineer. We 
were accompanied by Mrs. Livingstone and 
her youngest child, a fine boy of six years 
of age. On the deck of the Pearl was se- 
curely placed our little steam-launch, in 
three compartments, all fitted and in readi- 
ness to be bolted together on our arrival at 
the mouth of the Zambesi. We arrived all 
safely at the Cape of Good Hope, towards 
the end of April; but having, on my late 
voyage home, been shipwrecked, and lost 
my journal, I cannot now be certain of the 
correct dates. At the Cape, Mrs. Living- 
stone and her son left us, for the purpose of 
going with her father, the Rev. Mr. Moffat, 
to the missionary station at Kuraman. We 
left Simon’s Bay on the 1st of May, and on 
the 15th, reached the mouth of the Zambesi, 
in lat. 18° long. 36° on the south-eastern 
coast, having steamed all the way. 

My dutics now commenced, and I imme- 
diately proceeded to get our launch out. 
This was a most anxious period for Dr. 
Livingstone ; but as I had been planning 
during the whole voyage how we should get 
the launch over the ship’s side, we lost no 
time, but at once erected a derrick, and suc- 
ceeded in getting her safely into the water; 
and on the third day after, had steam up, 
and started in search of a navigable channel 
to the Zambesi. 

Our first attempt was up the west Luabo, 
a distance of about fifty miles, which it took 
us three days to accomplish; and this ap- 
parent river terminated in a reedy marsh, 
where the mosquitoes were so plentiful and 
so hungry, that both my eyes were com- 
pletely closed up in the morning ; so we had 

* This report of Dr. Livingstone’s new expedi- 
tion is from the pen of his engineer, Mr. Rae, who 
recently returned to England. We have concluded 
that, though but a sketch, it will gratify curiosity 
intermediately, without prejudice to the ampler 
accounts which may in time be looked for from 
the venerated chief of the enterprise. 
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nothing for it but about ship, and return to 
the Pearl. On reporting to Dr. Livingstone 
the failure of our search, he requested Cap- 
tain Duncan to recross the bar, and attempt 
the Kongone. The Pearl then departed, 
leaving us in the launch, where we remained 
one week, until the arrival, outside the bar, 
of H.M.S. Hermes, Captain Gordon, which 
signalled us to come out, and enter the 
Kongone, where we found the Pearl lying 
at anchor inside the bar. 

On communicating with the Pearl, we 
found that Dr. Livingstone and Mr. Skede 
had gone up the Kongone in the Hermes’ 
cutter. Next morning, we started in the 
launch, and after steaming about thirty 
miles up the river, met the cutter coming 
down, they having succeeded in finding a 
good navigable channel. We returned in 
company to the Pearl, which then proceeded 
up the river a distance of about forty miles; 
and finding she could not with safety proceed 
further, on account of the shallowness of the 
water, we started again in our launch in 
search of a suitable island—of which there 
are many—on which to erect our storehouse. 
After mature consideration, our commander 
decided upon one about thirty miles above 
where we had left the Pearl, and which was 
named Expedition Island. And wow we 
proceeded to erect an iron house, which we 
had brought with us for the purpose of serv- 
ing as a depdt for our stores. It took us 
about four wecks to get all ovr stores safely 
conveyed up to the island ond deposited in 
our storehouse. 

The Pearl then left as to our own re- 
sources and proceeded on her voyage to 
Ceylon. Afterwards, our first step was to 
make out Mazoro, a Portuguese settlement, 
about fifteen miles further up the river. 
On arriving at this place, we found the 
natives at war with the Portuguese. They 
took us also in our launch for Portuguese, 
and were threatening to fire upon us, when 
Dr. Livingstone, without hesitation, at once 
went on shore, and having told them who 
we were, completely disarmed them, and 
made them our fast friends, 

Dr. Livingstone being now certain that 
we were in the right river, and that there 
were no insurmountable obstacles between 
us and Tette, we returned to Expedition 
Island for a load of stores, which we pur- 
posed taking on to Sanna, a Portuguese 
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town, situated about fifty miles above Ma- 
zoro. On our way up to Sanna, when about 
one mile above Mazoro, the morning being 
very thick and foggy, we were steaming 
along as usual, when it suddenly cleared up, 
and we saw the dead bodies of several na- 
tives, half-eaten by alligators, which are here 
very numerous and large. We called Dr. 
Livingstone’s attention to this, and he said 
there must have been fighting going on; 
and immediately afterwards, on winding a 
sharp angle of the river, we came in view of 
a large encampment of the Portuguese, who 
had taken the field to quell a rebellion of 
the natives of the surrounding districts. 
Being hailed by the Portuguese officers, 
who had heard of our being in the river, 
and knew who we were, we drew close in- 
shore, and were informed by them that their 
governor, who was commanding in person, 
was very sick of fever. They wished Dr. 
Livingstone to come on shore to see him, 
who at once consented, and accompanied 
them to the governor’s quarters, whom he 
found very ill and much reduced. Dr. Liv- 
ingstone proposed that he would remove 
him in the launch to Supanga, a distance of 
about thirty-five miles further up, on the 
opposite or right bank of the river. During 
this time, the fighting had recommenced, 
and great numbers of the Portuguese slaves 
were flying before the rebels, and tried to 
force their way on board of us, but were 
kept off by our own hands, principally Kroo- 
men, armed with cutlasses, as, if they had 
got on board, they would undoubtedly have 
swamped us. Finding they could not get 
on board of us, they swam off for an island 
about a mile from the shore, and I here saw 
a Portuguese sergeant shooting at them 
while they were swimming. Several of the 
shots seemed to take effect, as some of the 
heads disappeared. 

Becoming alarmed for the safety of Dr. 
Livingstone, I took my rifle and went ashore, 
and on reaching the top of the bank, about 
one hundred and fifty yards from the launch, 
saw Dr. Livingstone at the distance of half 
amile assisting the governor towards the 
launch. I immediately sang out to our fire- 
men to get up steam. The bullets were fly- 
ing around them in all directions. The 
doctor, however, kept steadily on, and was 


him his patient, who was so tall that while 
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one half of him was on the doctor’s back, 
the other half was trailing on the ground. 
As soon as we got under cover of the bank, 
the doctor said: “Iam glad we have got 
this length, Rae, for I don’t like those bul- 
lets whistling past my ears.” 

Steam being now up, we started at once 
for Supanga, where we arrived in safety 
about 5 P.M., and learned afterwards that 
the Portuguese had that day been defeated, 
losing all their stores. We now made sev- 
eral trips to and from Expedition Island, and 
got the most of our stores removed to Su- 
panga, Sanna, and Tette; but our vessel be- 
ing small and slow, much valuable time was 
lost in these journeys. Dr. Livingstone was 
very anxious to get all this work over, and 
worked himself night and day in order to 
get us all out of the lower part of the river, 
where fevers are so common; and this he 
happily accomplished about the end of Sep- 
tember, when we arrived for the first time at 
Tette, and Dr. Livingstone met the Makolo, 
whom he had left there two years before, 
and who had all remained there, in the firm 
belief that he would return. 

The meeting was truly a happy one—the 
men rushing into the water up to their very 
necks in their eagerness once more to see 
their white father. Their joy was -perfectly 
frantic. They seized the boat, and nearly 
upset it, and fairly carried the doctor ashore, 
singing all the time that their white father 
was alive again, their faith in whom was 
quite unshaken. On inquiry, we found that 
thirty of them had died from small-pox, and 
six had been murdered by a drunken chief, 
They told us that they did not mourn for 
the thirty who had died, but that their hearts 
were bleeding for those who were murdered. 

Up to this time, all the natives we had 
seen were slaves to Portuguese owners, with 
the exceptions of Dr. Livingstone’s Makolo 
men, and the rebel party formerly men- 
tioned, who were mostly runaway slaves 
fighting for their liberty under a chief named 
Mariana; and [have little doubt they would 
have succeeded in establishing their inde- 
pendence, had they been better provided 
with ammunition. I have since learned, from 
reliable sources, that about six hundred male 
and female prisoners, afterwards taken by 


| the Portuguese, were by them sold as slaves 
enabled to reach us in safety, bringing with | 


to some other markets; and I myself saw 
a large party of them seemingly from four 
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hundred fo six hundred, on their way to the 
coast to be shipped. 

After this, having with enormous labor 
and difficulty got our goods and stores into 
places of safety, and having found that our 
launch was insufficient for the purpose of 
further ascending the Zambesi, and Dr. Liv- 
ingstone having written to her majesty’s 
government, urging upon them to send out 
a more powerful steamer, he thought, while 
waiting replies from home, that instead of 
remaining idle, he would push up the Shire, 
which comes from the north, and joins the 
Zambesi about forty miles below Sanna. 
From this attempt, the Portuguese endeav- 
ored to dissuade us, stating that we should 
find it impassable, on account of the vast 
quantities of duck-weed with which they said 
it was covered. Fora very short distance 
above its junction with the Zambesi we cer- 
tainly met with considerable quantities, but 
not such as to stop us; and about three miles 
up the river became perfectly elear, and we 
proceeded onwards, where not even the Por- 
tuguese had ever been, they having spoken 
from report only ; after steaming about forty 
to fifty miles up this noble river, finding 
never less than two fathoms’ water, and the 


banks of the river very fertile land, we 
reached the base of a large mountain, called 
by the natives Moramballa, whose summit 
is nearly four thousand feet above the level 


of the sea. The inhabitants of the country, 
from the mouth of the river up to this point, 
are the natives who acknowledge the leader- 
ship of Mariana, and who were most friendly 
to us. We stopped here one day, and a 
party of us ascended the mountain, and 
thence saw the Shire stretching far away 
northward, through a magnificent valley, no- 
where under twenty miles in breadth, as far 
as the eye could reach. 

Starting up the river next day to explore 


this great valley, we steamed about one hun-| 


dred miles, which it,took four days to ac- 
complish, and reached a series of rapids, 
preventing further progress in that direc- 
tion; these rapids Dr. Livingstone named 
the Murchison Falls. We landed at several 
villages each day, and found the natives very 
friendly to us, and living in the enjoyment 
of their own liberties, and perfectly uncon- 
taminated bythe slave-trade. At first, they | 
were rather afraid that we meant to fight for | 
the purpose of subjecting them to our power, | 
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but Dr. Livingstone soon obtained their 
entire confidence. We were told by them 
that the Shire flowed out of a lake named by 
them the Shirwa,but we could not at that time 
proceed further. Returning again to Tette, 
for the purpose of refitting, but with the in. 
tention of returning to endeavor to reach 
Lake Shirwa, we found our comrades all 
well, and rejoiced to see us. 

After remaining at Tette for two or three 
weeks, I erected the small sugar-mill, saw- 
mill, and stationary steam-engine, which we 
brought from Glasgow, and got all ready for 
a start in the sugar-making and wood-cut- 
ting lines. Having been supplied with a 
quantity of sugar-canes by Major Sicard, 
we set to work expressing the juice, to the 
great delight of the natives. But the won- 
der of wonders was the steam-engine and 
saw-mill, cutting the timber. 

We started for the Shire once more on 
the 10th March, 1859, and proceeded again 
up to Murchison Falls, finding that the good 
character we had established on our former 
visit was now of very great service to us 
with the natives. This valley of the Shire 
we found abounding in cotton and large 
quantities of sugar-cane. The cotton the 
natives manufacture themselves into a coarse 
kind of cloth, and the sugar-cane they use 
as food, not knowing how to extract the su- 
gar. We found also large numbers of the 
lignum-vite tree, of a great size, ebony and 
boaza trees. The bark of the last tree is of 
a fibrous nature, and is used by the natives 
for the manufacture of cordage. The river 
abounds in edible fish of various kinds, and 
hippopotami of a very large size frequentits 
banks. Ivory is very plentiful, and I have 
counted two hundred and two bull elephants 
in a single herd. 

When we neared Murchison Falls, we met 
the head-chief of the valley, named Chibiesa, 
whom we had not seen on our former trips 
but who now received us most kindly. He 
informed us that his favorite daughter had 
been stolen by the Portuguese about two 
years before our visit, and was, he under- 
stood, now living at Tette, in the house of 
the priest; he asked Dr. Livingstone if he 
thought.there was any possibility of recover- 
ing her from them, as her mother’s heart 
| was always bleeding for her child. Dr. Liv- 
| ingstone ‘replied, that provided he found her 
‘at Tette, he had little doubt of being able 
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to procure her freedom and send her home. 
After Dr. Livingstone’s return from Lake 
Shirwa to the mouth of the Shire, as he him- 
self was not going up to Tette, but down to 
the mouth of the Zambesi, he redeemed his 
promise by writing to Major Sicard to have 
this young girl, only fourteen years of age, 
set at liberty, and returned at his expense 
to her parents, which was accomplished, and 
she safely returned, to their great joy. 

Dr. Livingstone, accompanied by Dr. Kirk, 
proceeded northward, and discovered Lake 
Shirwa ; while I remained in charge of the 
launch and the hands at the bottom of the 
Falls. Chibiesa having sent some of his 
own men to accompany Dr. Livingstone, he 
was everywhere kindly received and treated ; 
but he found this Lake Shirwa not to be the 
source of the Shire, but a lake having no 
outlet, and consequently brackish; he was 
told by the natives that beyond Lake Shirwa 
there was another lake of immense extent, 
out of which Dr. Livingstone conjectured 
the Shire to flow; but he could not at pres- 
ent undertake this journey, his party return- 
ing all in good health, to the launch, after 
an absence of thirty-five days. 

After a few days spent at Tette to refit, 
we started again towards the end of June, 
with intention of reaching the great lake. 
We arrived at Murchison Falls about the 
end of August, 1859, and leaving the launch 
there, started on our journey. The explor- 
ing party consisted of Dr. Livingstone, Dr. 
Kirk, Mr. Livingstone, and myself, with 
about forty Makolo, accompanied by four of 
Chibiesa’s men to act as our guides. They 
knowing the way, we experienced little diffi- 
culties, except those presented by an un- 
known country, and got along at about the 
rate of twelve miles a day. The Murchison 
Rapids extend about thirty-five miles, after 
which we found a deep navigable river all 
the way to Lake Nyassa. The river falls 
during these thirty-five miles about one thou- 
sand three hundred feet, the scenery being 
grand, and the valleys very fertile. Above 
the Falls, the valley again spreads out to 
about eighteen or twenty miles in width, 
and the country abounds with the cotton 
and indigo plants, and the same useful woods 
that: we had met with below the Falls— 
ebony, lignum-vite, ete. We also fell in 
with a soft wood, which I believe would be 
good for carpenter-work in general. It is 
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also a well-watered country, very healthy. 
We were forty nights sleeping in the open 
air, and suffered no inconvenience, nor ex- 
perienced any evil effects afterwards. 

About three days’ journey from the head 
of the Falls, being on the left bank of the 
Shire, we began to meet with slave-parties, 
bound for the coast of Mozambique ; and all 
the way up to the lake we met parties of 
slave-hunters, and found villages deserted, 
the inhabitants fleeing to the woods at our 
approach, supposing us to be on the like er- 
rand. On finding this, Dr. Livingstone de- 
spatched two of Chibiesa’s men in advance, 
to inform the natives we were Englishmen 
—the black man’s friends—which had every- 
where the desired effect of allaying their 
fears. 

And here it may be well that I should 
give some account of the slave-hunters’ usual 
mode of procedure when on a stealing ex- 
pedition. The men who follow this nefari- 
ous trade are all half-caste Arabs, black- 
guard looking fellows, armed with muskets 
and cutlasses, and generally on foot. The 
hunting parties we met numbered from three 
to twenty or more, and were attended by a 
number of their own slaves. Stealing up 
during the night to some village marked as 
the scene of their depredations, they lurk 
about until morning, when the children and 
younger members of the community are be- 
ginning to move about; these they seize, 
one after the other, until they obtain a con- 
siderable number. The peaceful inhabitants 
having no fire-arms, are powerless either to 
defend or recover their stolen offspring. 
These are then secured by means of a long 
forked stick, the neck of the poor victim be- 
ing placed between the prongs, and a piece 
of bamboo tied across in front of the throat. 
The slave-hunter then takes the extreme end 
of this cruel instrument of torture, and by 
means of it pushes them along, and should 
any of them prove refractory, a twist of his 
hand nearly strangles them. I have myself 
seen bands of them, four and five at a time 
—as we were told, newly captured—with 
their necks all chafed and bleeding, and their 
eyes streaming with tears, principally young 
men of ten to eighteen years of age, driven 
along in this inhuman manner. We also 
met a large party near Lake Nyassa on the 
17th September, 1850—the same day on 
which we discovered the lake—consisting of 
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between four and five hundred poor crea- 
tures, being led off to slavery, and lately 
torn from their peaceful homes. 

We were told by a native chief named 
Massasoweka, that this party was in his 
neighborhood, and he was afraid they might 
do us harm. While he was yet speaking, 
five of the slave-hunters, having heard of 
our being there, came up to us, supposing us 
to be of the same profession, bringing with 
them six children, boys and girls, of six to 
eight years of age, wishing us to purchase 
them, and offered them to us for about a 
yard of calico apiece ; but finding we were 
English, they at once decamped ; and before 
daylight next morning the whole camp had 
disappeared, the mere mention of the Eng- 
lish name being sufficient to put them all to 
flight. The slaves that we saw of this party 
were jaded and travel worn, and some of 
them reduced to perfect skeletons. 

From the information we obtained in the 
lake district, we understand that the country, 
from the sea-coast inland to the Shire and 
Lake Nyassa, is almost depopulated; and 
the slave-hunters are now crossing the Shire 
to the west, for the purpose of procuring ad- 


ditional supplies for the slave-trade along 
the coast from Quillimane to Zanzibar. 
Colonel Rigby, the English consul at Zanzi- 
bar, told me that nineteen thousand slaves 
per annum to his knowledge, besides great 
numbers that he cannot obtain proper ac- 
count of, are brought from the district near 


Lake Nyassa. It is the opinion of Dr. Liv- 
ingstone and all our party—and in convers- 
ing with Colonel Rigby, he concurs with us 
—that a single steamer placed on Lake Ny- 
assa, and manned by British subjects, would 
be sufficient to put an end to most of the 
traffic. 

The first to set eyes on Lake Nyassa was 
Dr. Livingstone himself, who shouted out: 
‘Our journey is ended! Hurrah, my boys!” 
His men had before this been anxious for a 
termination to their very arduous toils. 

Arrived at the shores of the lake, observa- 
tions were taken by Dr. Livingstone, when 
he found we were in lat. 14° 25” S. The 
lake is of immense extent, the Shire flowing 
out of it to the south; and the rise and fall 
of the river does not exceed two feet, accord- 
ing to observations made for two years, 
showing that the lake must be of immense 
extent to maintain such an equal flow. The 
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length of this piece of water we had no means 
of ascertaining ; but on inquiring at Massa- 
soweka, avery intelligent old chief, seemingly 
about a hundred years of age, how long we 
might take to travel to the head of the lake, 
his first answer was a derisive laugh, and said, 
“You can never travel to the end of this 
large water. Neither we nor our forefathers, 
after travelling four moons, could find or 
hear of the end, so white men need not try 
it.” 

The lake had every appearance of a great 
sea, for although the day was calm, there 
was a heavy deep swell setting in upon the 
shore. From all the information we could 
gather here and elsewhere, the whole of the 
slave traffic from the west side of the Shire 
and Lake Nyassa to the Zanzibar and Mo- 
zambique coasts passes through between the 
northern end of Lake Shirwa and the south- 
ern end of Lake Nyassa, a space of only 
about ten or twelve miles broad; and a sin- 
gle steamer running from and to the Mur- 
chison Falls and on Lake Nyassa must cut 
off the entire traffic. 

On the 18th of September, we left the 
shores of Lake Nyassa, pleased and thank- 
ful that we had been the instruments in the 
hands of Providence to reveal to the civilized 
world this great and important country ; and 
hoping that, ere long, we should be enabled 
to return to do something to advance civili- 
zation, and check the horrid traffic in human 
beings that prevails to such an enormous cx- 
tent, well knowing that this was the object 
nearest our great leader’s heart. On our re- 
turn-journey, we were everywhere treated 
with the greatest kindness by the natives ; 
and when about thirty miles south of Lake 
Nyassa, on the eastern side of the Shire val- 
ley, arrived at Mount Zombo, one of a range 
of mountains many miles in length, which, 
although fatigued with our long journey, 
Dr. Livingstone, Dr. Kirk, and myself deter- 
mined to ascend. This task we accom- 
plished after great difficulty ; and found by 
the aneroid the height of the mountain to be 
about seven thousand feet above the sca. 
The view from the summit was grand be- 
yond expression. Near the summit, wind- 
ing through the ravines, we came upon a 
considerable river, as broad as the Leven 
above Dumbarton, and which seemed to flow 
into Lake Shirwa. The water we tasted, 
and found sweet and palatable. While rest- 
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ing on the top, we sent on two of our men to 
inform the chief of our being on his ground, 
and he immediately sent back an invitation 
to visit him; his messengers bringing with 
them a present for us, consisting of three 
goats, half a dozen fowls, three large wooden 
bowls filled with meal, and some vegetables, 
which were all acceptable. We were obliged, 
for the present, to decline his invitation, but 
promised to give him a call next time we 
were in the neighboroood. His head-man 
assured us he had plenty of honey and milk, 
and wished to get the news from the sca. 
We found on the summit of this hill heath 
in bloom exactly the same in appearance as 
that found upon our Scottish mountains, 
and also wild-brambles having the same fla- 
vor and appearance as those at home, only 
being rather smaller. Dr. Kirk, as botan- 
ist, examined both of them, and brought of 
specimens. Dr. Livingstone also cut and 
brought off a pepper-stick to make » walk- 
ing-staff. We remained upon the sop of the 
hill all night, sleeping in the open air, and 
in the morning woke up to fird it extremely 
cold until sunrise, although this was the hot 
season. This was the greatest degree of 
cold I feltin Africa. We descended shortly 
after daybreak, and joined our party, the 
same day, at a village about four miles from 
the bottom of tke mountain. 

We then proceeded onwards, meeting 
everywhere with a hearty welcome from the 
natives, until on the 8th of October we again 
got in safety to our launch, at the bottom of 
the Murchison Falls, having been absent 
forty days on this exploring journey. 

Dr. Kirk being now deputed by Dr. Liv- 
ingstone to proceed overland from the 
Murchison Falls to Tette, I started with 
him on that journey on the 18th October, 
accompanied by thirty of the Makolo men. 
This being a part of the country never for- 
merly traversed by Europeans, and very 
thinly inhabited, our journey proved to be 
the most toilsome and difficult that we had 
yet undertaken. Immediately upon leaving 
the valley of the Shire, we struck into the 
mountains lying to the south-west, and en- 
tered a barren country, through which we 
travelled three or four days without meeting 
any natives, or falling in with any of their 
villages, where we could purchase fowls or 
other food, so were entirely dependent upon 
the stock we carried with us, which con- 
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sisted only of about a dozen pounds of salt 
pork. Water also was very scarce, we being 
sometimes a day and a half without getting 
any, and even what we procured was very 
salt and brackish, and in such very small 
quantities, that instead of quenching, it fre- 
quently only aggravated our thirst. On the 
fourth day, the man who carried our pork 
disappeared, having fallen behind our party, 
and we now experienced the pangs of hun- 
ger in earnest ; but, most providentially, on 
the fifth day from leaving the Shire, tow- 
ards midday, we reached a pretty large vil- 
lage where car wants were attended to, and 
where we cemained the following night. In 
the mozning, we purchased from these hos- 
pitabie natives, a sheep—for which we paid 











about a fathom of calico ; six or eight fowls, 
paying for them about a yard of calico; and 
some meal for our men, which cost us about 
ten of our glass beads ; and being once more 
provisioned, we again set out upon our jour- 
ney, and found the same scarcity of water 
still prevailing; we occasionally met herds 
of antelopes, but could not get near enough 
to them for a shot. By this time, we were 
drawing near to the Portuguese territory, 
and food was more easily procured, the 
country being here more thickly inhabited ; 
and on the eighth day from our leaving 
Murchison Falls, arrived at Tette, where, 
after procuring supplies of provisions, and 
also some materials much wanted for the 
repair of our steam-launch, which we pur- 
posed executing at the mouth of the Kon- 
gone, where we could beach her, we started 
in the pinnace, early in November, to go 
down the Zambesi; and after fifteen days’ 
sailing met our leader with the launch, at 
Kongone, where he had arrived nearly two 
weeks before us. 

H.M.S. Lynx, Captain Barclay, was also 
lying off the bar, and with the assistance of 
her engineers, we got the launch patched up, 
and once more afloat ; but after three days, 
had again to beach her, other leaks breaking 
out as fast as we could stop up old ones; so 
we now had no other resource but stop up her 
leaks with clay, finding it quite impossible 
to keep her afloat any other way. We once 
more started about the end of December, in 
the launch, for Tette, where we arrived af- 
ter much difficulty and frequent stoppages 
to repair, about the beginning of February, 
1860. It having been now decided by Dr. 
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Livingstone that I should be sent home to 
procure a more powerful and portable 
steamer, to be specially adapted for the nav- 
igation of the river Shire above the Falls, 
and also Lake Nyassa, we left Tette for the 
mouth of the river on the 18th of February, 
where we expected to meet, according to 
appointment, one of her majesty’s ships, in 
which I was to return to England. But on 
our arrival at the bar, about the end of 
February, finding no ship due until the 15th 
of March, Dr, Livingstone sent me round to 
Quillimane, where we expected to find some 
ship in which I could get a passage home; 
but I had to remain there until the middle 
of June. 

As the launch had by this time beeome 
perfectly useless, Dr. Livingstone, know. 
ing that nothing could be done without a 
steamer, resolved to redeem his promise 
made to Seheletu on his former visit, by ac- 
companying the Makolo men to their own 
country, a journey they of themselves could 
never have accomplished, on account of the 
dangers to which they would be exposed 
from neighboring tribes; and while I re- 
mained at Quillimane, I had letters from 
him, dated 15th May, in which he stated 
that on the following day he purposed leay- 
ing Tette, where he then was, accompanied 
by Dr. Kirk and Mr. Charles Livingstone, 
for that purpose. I also had letters from 
Major Sicard, in which he stated that he had 
news from Dr. Livingstone, then two days 
upon his upward journey, and that he had 
sent with him a number of natives to assist 
him in his progress. While I remained at 
Quillimane—as was to be expected from the 
low, marshy nature of the country—I had 
an attack of fever; and Dr. Livingstone 
being far away, I felt very much the want 
of that skill and attention which he was so 
well qualified, and always willing to give. 
On the 14th of June, H.M.S. Lyra, Captain 
Oldfield, arrived at Quillimane. Captain 
Oldfield informed me that on the 2d he stood 
off the Kongone, and sent in two boats, ex- 
pecting to find me there; and most unfor- 
tunately, when crossing the bar, one of the 
boats was swamped, and the paymaster 
drowned, a circumstance which gave me 
great grief. I was taken on board the Lyra 
on the 14th, which left Quillimane the same 
evening, and towards the end of the month 
reached the island of Johanna, where we fell 
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in with a small schooner bound for the Mau- 
ritius, on board of which we shipped the 
cases of botanical specimens, and confided 
to the care of her captain Dr. Livingstone’s 
despatches ; but for want of room he could 
not give mea passage. Captain Oldfield, 
indeed, was very much opposed to my risk- 
ing a voyage in such a small vessel. After 
this, I cruised about on this station in the 
Lyra, whose particular duty was the preven- 
tion of the slave-trade, and whose captain 
was a terror to all the slave-dealers on the 
coast, and I had the good-fortune to assist 
in the capture of a slaver of three hundred 
tons, fitted up for one thousand slaves. 

An American bark, the Guide, Captain 
M’Millan, having come into the port, bound 
for Aden, and as there was no prospect of 
my getting a passage to the Cape before 
December, I considered it the best way to 
carly out the wishes of Dr. Livingstone, and 
for the good of the expedition, that I should 
embark in her for Aden, and thence, per 
Peninsular and Oriental Co.’s steamers, to 
England, whieh I calculated would land me 
there by the mitdle of September. 

We sailed from Zanzibar on the 30th Au- 
gust in the Guide, hailing from Salem. 
Our ship’s company consisted, as nearly as 
I can now recollect, of wenty Americans, 
besides three Spanish ladies, passengers, 
and myself. On September 4, about mid- 
night, the vessel struck, and went ashore at 
Rass Haffoon, near the Gulf of Aden. The 
boats were immediately lowered, the wind 
blowing fresh at the time, and we got bis- 
cuits and water put on board, and the pas- 
sengers’ private luggage, with the intention 
of pulling out to sea, so as to reach Aden; 
but the surf being very heavy, our boats 
were all swamped and knocked to pieces 
against the ship’s sides, when we lost every 
thing of which we were formerly possessed. 
With great difficulty, we again scrambled 
on to the ship’s decks; and as daylight was 
now just beginning to break, we could see 
the land about two hundred yards distant, 
the ship being forced ashore by the action 
of the surf. As daylight increased, the na- 
tives appeared in hundreds, and by eight 
A.M., they succeeded in boarding us. At 
first, they pretended to be friendly to us; 
but on seeing that we were perfectly help- 
less, and our boats all destroyed, they com- 
menced plundering the passengers and ship, 
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tearing the ear-rings from the ladics’ ears, 
and flourishing their long knives, as if they 
intended to massacre the whole of us. We 
then dropped over the ship’s side into the 
water, which was now a few feet deep, and 
escaped to the shore during the excitement 
consequent upon the plundering of the ves- 
sel, taking with us only the clothes in which 
we stood, and about 14,000 dollars in gold 
pieces, divided amongst us, for the purpose 
of aiding us to get away from the coast. 
We travelled along the shore towards the 
north-east, in search of water, and also to be 
out of the reach of ill-usage at the hands of 
the natives, who we now found were Su- 
malies with a mixture of Arabs, all well 
armed with asseghaies and long knives, and 
seemingly bent upon our destruction. On 
the first day we reached the rock of Rass 
Haffoon, where we wandered about for two 
days more, searching for water, and keeping 
alook-out, hoping to see some ship pass near 
us. On the evening of the third day from 
that of the wreck, five of the crew went off 
in search of water, which they expected to 
find near a green bush which we saw at a 
short distance. These men never returned, 
and we learned afterwards that they had all 
been murdered, and saw some of the natives 
wearing their clothes. Our sufferings at 
this time were indescribable, our tongues 
perfectly parched, and our voices so much al- 
tered, that we could scarcely understand 
what each other said. I scraped away the 
sand to fit my side, so that I might lie com- 
fortably at night. On the third morning, 
Captain M’Millan and I started for the north 
side of the rock, in search of the men who 
had left us the preceding evening, and hop- 
ing also to fall in with fresh water. This, 
although only three miles distant, was, in 
our weakened condition, and with the hot 
glare of the sun reflected from the sand, a 
most painful and laborious journey ; but our 
labor was in vain, as we could neither see 
nor hear of the missing men, found no wa- 
ter, and could see no ship. 

On rejoining our companions in misfor- 
tune, despair was in every heart: six of the 
crew and the three ladies talked of destroy- 
ing themselves by drowning. I was a few 
steps off when this was proposed. Captain 
M’Millan came to me, and said, “ What do 
you think of the proposal?” My answer 
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doing so yet; as long as there is life, there 
is hope.” By this time, we were now ap- 
proaching the others; the ladies had got to 
their feet, and were walking off to the water. 
Some of the crew then asked me: “ How long 
can we live, Rae, without food or water?” 
My reply was: “ At least eight or ten days; 
and if you remain here at rest, you may 
probably live longer.” The ladies stood still 
hearing this conversation, end wishing us all 
to go into the water and die together ; but I 
opposed this, and said: “ Come, let us try 
and get to the wreck.” The men objected, 
saying : ‘ Although we go to the wreck, we 
will just be killed—better die here than be 
murdered.” Ithen said: “ There is a chance 
of us not being murdered; and if we get 
back to the ship, we are sure of a drink of 
water, and perhaps some food.” 

The mate insisted that we should not go: 
“ We will not be long a dying here; we will 
be dead by to-morrow night.” After some 
more argument and talking of the same sort, 
we all sat down, and it was now proposed 
to kill the captain’s dog, which had accom- 
panied us from the ship. The dog wag in- 
stantly killed by a blow from an axe, and 
some of the crew ate a small part of the 
flesh. I puta small piece over my lips, to 
keep them moist, they being severely cracked 
and very painful. 

After some further persuasion on the part 
of Captain M’Millan and I, they were all got 
upon their feet ; but the ladies still insisted 
on destroying themselves, and walked tow- 
ards the water. I followed, and caught 
hold of one of them, and carried her along ; 
the others then turned, and followed, and 
we all proceeded in the direction of the 
wreck, lying about seven miles distant, sev- 
eral of the crew shewing symptoms of men- 
tal aberration. : 

To the best of my recollection, we reached 
the wreck on the fifth day, but from this 
time I lost all recollection ofthe days of the 
week or month. We went straight to the 
ship’s side, and tried to scramble up, but 
in our weak state, only a few of us suc- 
ceeded. By this time the natives were 
again around us, and stripped us of our 
clothes, allowing us to retain only the shirt 
and trousers. I walked up toa tent made 
of our sails, where a pleasant looking ld 
woman was standing at the door, from whom 


was: “TI have not the slightest intention of ;I begged as much water as would wet my 
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lips. She handed me a skin-bottle nearly 
full of water, which I drained to the bottom, 
without removing it from my lips. The 
woman tried to seize it, but I turned round 
and avoided her. This draught of water 
revived me very much, and I again made 
for the ship’s side, and attempted to scram- 
ble up, but fell back repeatedly into the 
water. On being observed by some of the 
crew who had got on board, they threw me 
a rope, and by their help I succeeded in 
reaching the deck of the ship, and found 
every thing gone, except some pieces of 
salt pork kicking about the decks, and also 
a tank of fresh water, which the natives had 
not discovered. 

By this time, we had all got on board, and 
soon got a fire lighted, and the pork ready 
for eating; and we now learned that one of 
the chief’s head men had arrived at the 
wreck from the interior. He inquired at 
one of the Spanish ladies if there were any 
English amongst us, on which she pointed 
to me, and said, ‘“‘ There is one man belong- 
ing to the queen of England; that man 
must be saved, and sent back ; and we hope 
that on his account you will spare us all.” 
His reply was, that he had orders from his 
sultan, if there were any English, he was to 
protect them until the arrival of the chief. 
We lived for five days, with very little food, 
under his protection. After five or six days, 
the chief himself came on board, and asked 
for the man belonging to the queen of Eng- 
land. I was immediately pointed out to 
him; and going up to him, he said in Ara- 
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bic: ‘You are English? To-night, I will 
send you a sheep.” I asked him, was there 
any chance of our ever getting away from 
this place. He replied that he would do his 
utmost to get me and the ladies sent off, and 
after a long delay, despatched us in an open 
boat, called in their language dohw, to Ma- 
kullah, where we arrived on the 14th of Oc- 
tober. We then went to the sultan, by 
whom we were received with great kindness, 
He gave usa house in which we all were to 
live, and provided us with food during our 
stay, and also sent cloth to make clothes for 
us. 
On the 22d of October, having been pro- 
vided with another dohw by the liberality 
of the sultan, we left Makullah, and on the 
25th October, 1860, arrived at the British 
settlement of Aden, and felt once more se- 
cure under the protection of the British flag, 
I then reported myself to Captain Playfair, 
the political agent at Aden, who told me he 
would send me second-class to Southampton 
as a distressed British subject ; and accord- 
ingly, on the 29th October, I sailed in the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamer 
Colombo for Suez ; thence overland to Alex- 
andria; and home by the mail-steamer Cey- 
lon to Southampton, where I arrived on the 
17th of November, grateful to Providence 
for having so mercifully preserved me 
through so many dangers. 

[What became of the American crew? 
Neither the writer of the article, nor the 
editor of the Journal, seems to have given 





a thought to this matter.—Living Age.] 





THE SHOP AND FREEDOM. 


TuovGH with the North we sympathize, 
It must not be forgotten 
That with the South we’ve stronger ties, 
Which are composed of cotton, 
Whereof our imports mount unto 
A sum of many figures ; 
And where would be our calico 
Without the toil of niggers ? 


The South enslaves those fellow-men, 
Whom we love all so dearly ; 

The North keeps Commerce bound again, 
Which touches us more nearly. 


Thus a divided duty we 
Perceive in this hard matter. 
Free Trade, or sable brothers free? 
Oh, wont we choose the latter ! 
—Paunch 





Query.—Is Jeff Davis’ regard for Cotton in 
particular as strong as his antipathy to Wool in 
General ? 


From Boston.—What plain writer has the 
“ Atlantic ?”—The “ Holmes-pun-man.” 

Sucar Rerinery.—A young ladies’ board: 
ing school.— Vanity Fair. 
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From The Atheneum. 
Poems, Sacred and Secular. By the Rev. 
William Croswell. Edited, with a Me- 
moir, by A. Cleveland Coxe. Boston: 
Ticknor and Fields; London: Lowe and 
Co. 


An accomplished editor’s loving care has 
been worthily aided by publisher and printer, 
to make this a beautiful book ; and the writ- 
ten remains of a mind that was lovely in life 
have been enshrined with a reliquary rich- 
ness after death. William Croswell was 
born in November, 1804, at Hudson, in the 
County of Columbia and State of New York. 
In 1827, Croswell and Doane started the 
Watchman, which became “ an influence ” in 
the American Church. In 1829, Croswell 
was ordained to the priesthood, and entered 
on the rectorship of Christ Church, Boston. 
This church was an interesting old colonial 
fabric, one of the very few in America hav- 
ing a chime of bells. Its silver altar-service 
was a gift of George the Second. From its 
tower the chief men of Provence had watched 
the battle of Bunker’s Hill. Mr. Coxe, the 
editor speaks very affectionately of his poet- 
friend. He appears to have been of a spirit 
singularly pure and faithful, and, after some 
two-and-twenty years of life spent in the 
Master’s service, his death was singularly 
touching. On Sunday, the 9th of Novem- 
ber, 1851, he baptized an infant, at the 
evening service, and preached to the chil- 
dren on the “little maid” whose fidelity led 
to the cure and conversion of Naaman. He 
joined in the singing, then knelt down at the 
rails of the chancel, and, looking towards 
the altar, began the prayer. The book fell 
from his grasp. The hand of death had been 
laid gently on the bowed head as he knelt 
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in the white vestment of his priesthood. A 
blood-vessel had burst in his brain. We do 
not get the best of a nature like that of 
Croswell in books. Accordingly, the poetry 
will be found pale after the warm, bright 
word of his friend. But the goodness shines 
transparently through it, and his gentle- 
ness must be fully felt. There is manna in 
it for many, only it must fall into the right 
hands. The specimen we give will not do 
justice to the book in its higher aspect, but 
it is natural, and we like it:— 


“TO MY FATHER. 


“My Father, I recall the dream 
Of childish joy and wonder, 
When thou wast young as I now seem, 
Say, thirty-three, or under! 
When on thy temples, as on mine, 
Time just began to sprinkle 
Ilis first gray hairs, and traced the sign 
Of many a coming wrinkle. 
‘*T recognize thy voice’s tone 
As to myself I’m talking ; 
And this firm tread, how like thine own, 
In thought the study walking ! 
As, musing, to and fro I pass, 
A glance across my shoulder 
Would bring thine image in the glass, 
Were it a trifle older. 


“My Father, proud am f to bear 

Thy face, thy form, thy stature, 

But happier far might I but share. 
More of thy better nature ; 

Thy patient progress after good, 
All obstacles disdaining, 

Thy courage, faith, and fortitude, 
And spirit uncomplaining. 


“Then for the day that I was born, 
Well might I joy, and borrow 
No longer of the coming morn 
Its trouble or its sorrow; 
Content I’d be to take my chance 
In either world possessing 
For my complete inheritance 
Thy virtues and thy blessing !” 





InpiGEsTION FROM Inisu Stew.—The dis- 
ruption of the once United States was at first 
wholly attributed to difference of opinion on the 
subject of slavery, and next in part ascribed to 
diversity of views and interests respecting com- 
mercial legislation. Another and more power- 
ful cause may also have contributed to produce 
a result so much to be deplored and blushed for 
by all the friends of representative government. 
During many years, a great emigration of dis- 
affected Irishmen had been continually increas- 





ing the population of the American Republic. 
For along time America digested them. Per- 
haps, however, the nutriment which she has 
gone on deriving from Ireland so long, may 
have at last disagreed with her, occasioning con- 
stitutional disturbance which is, in a great meas- 
ure, nothing more than an outbreak of a sup- 
pressed Irish malady, the fever which, with a 
smouldering fire, has always burned for Repeal 
of the Union.—Punch. 


| 
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From The Examiner. | 


The Impending Crisis of the South; How to| 
meet it. By Hinton Rowan Helper, of 
North Carolina. Hundredth Thousand. 
Sampson Low, Son, and Co. New York: 
A. B. Burdick. 


Mr. HELPER’s book may almost be said to | 
belong to the history of the present quarrel | 
between the American States of the North | 
and South. The author is a Southern Aboli- 
tionist, and his book was first published in 
1857. He foresaw the impending crisis as 
one turning on the question of slavery. He 
amassed telling facts against the economy 
of the slave system, and compiled as “ Tes- 
timonies” the arguments and opinions of 
men of note in North and South. It must 
be owned that he used no tenderness in 
dealing with the question, doing his work 
rather in the spirit of a warm-blooded par- 
tisan than of a statesman, for he seemed to 
think that it would be a gain to the slave- 
holders of the South, as much as it was their 
duty, to emancipate all the blacks and give 
them sixty dollars apiece to begin freedom 
with. Very soon after the publication of 
this book a suggestion came from the man- 
agers of the New York Evening Post, a pa- 
per of which an excellent American poet, 
Mr. Bryant, is known to be chief proprietor, 
for the gratuitous issue of a hundred thou- 
sand copies of a compendium of its facts. 
Political changes deferred action on the 
scheme until the spring of 1859, when the 
proposal to print a hundred thousand copies 
of such an epitome by subscription was en- 
dorsed by sixty-eight members of the House 
of Representatives, and is said to have been 
publicly approved by Mr. Seward, whose 
position in the Republican party gave sig- 
nificance to what he might do. The book 
was read on both sides, and violently pro- 
tested against by the men of the South, who 
were entitled bitterly to resent its intem- 
perate manner. Of the compendium one 
hundred and forty thousand copies passed 
into circulation. Of the original work, the 
copy before us, dated 1860, is declared on 
the title-page to be one of the Hundredth 
Thousand. We are sorry for it. In this 
day of a great national crisis nothing but 
evil can be expected from such wide accept- 
ance of a book designed throughout in the 
spirit of the following extract. Advantage 








from the facts amassed is as nothing, in a 
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day of controversy, to the evil of a way of 
dealing with the facts that we might fairly 
accuse of being deliberately calculated to 
inflame passion on both sides :— 


‘‘Waiving all other counts, we have, we 
think, shown, to the satisfaction of every 
impartial reader, that, as elsewhere stated, 
on the single score of damages to lands, the 
slaveholders are, at this moment, indebted 
to us, the non-slaveholding whites, in the 
enormous sum of nearly seventy-six hundred 
million of dollars. What shall be done 
with this amount? It is just; shall pay- 
ment be demanded? No; all the slave- 
holders in the country could not pay it; nor 
shall we ever ask them for even a moiety of 
the amount—no, not even for a dime, nor 
yet for a cent; we are willing to forfeit every 
farthing for the sake of freedom; for our- 
selves we ask no indemnification for the 
past: we only demand justice for the future, 

‘But, sirs, slaveholders, chevaliers and 
lords of the lash, we are unwilling to allow 
you to cheat the negroes out of all the rights 
and claims to which, as human beings, they 
are most sacredly entitled. Not alone for 
ourself as an individual, but for others also 
—particularly for six million of Southern 
non-slaveholding whites, whom your iniq- 
uitous statism has debarred from almost 
all the mental and material comforts of life 
—do we speak, when we say, you must, 
sooner or later, emancipate your slaves, and 
pay each and every one of them at least sixty 
dollars cash in hand. By doing this, you 
will be restoring to them their natural rights, 
and remunerating them at the rate of less 
than twenty-six cents per annum for the 
long and cheerless period of their servitude, 
from the 20th of August, 1620, when, on 
James River, in Virginia, they became the 
unhappy slaves of heartless tyrants. More- 
over, by doing this you will be performing 
but a simple act of justice to the non-slave- 
holding whites, upon whom the system of 
slavery has weighed scarcely less heavily 
than upon the negroes themselves. You 
will also be applying a saving balm to your 
own outraged hearts and consciences, and 
your children—yourselves in fact—freed 
from the accursed stain of slavery, will 
become respectable, useful, and honorable 
members of society. 

‘‘ And now, sirs, we have thus laid down 
our ultimatum. What are you going to do 
about it? Something dreadful, of course! 
Perhaps you will dissolve the Union again. 
Do it, if you dare! Our motto, and we 
would have you understand it, is The Aboli- 
tion of Slavery, and the Perpetuation of the 
Union. If, by any means, you do succeed 
in your treasonable attempts, to take the 
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South out of the Union to-day, we will bring 
her back to-morrow—if she goes away with 
ou, she shall return without you. 

“Do not mistake the meaning of the last 
clause of the last sentence; we could eluci- 
date it so thoroughly that no intelligent per- 
son could fail to comprehend it; but, for 
reasons which may hereafter appear, we 
forego the task.” 


In every way the book is offensive by its 
insolence and its vulgarity of tone. We 
condemn the principle and deny the econ- 
omy of slavery as thoroughly as Mr. Helper 
can. When Mr. Olmsted travelled through 
the Slave States and made faithful temper- 
ate comparisons between the effect on the soil 
as the proprietor of slave and free labor, 
we welcomed him as an ally in a good 
cause; but with men of Mr. Helper’s quality 
we will have no alliance. They do more to 
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defeat than to advance an honest argument. 
Americans should rather seek to silence than 
to get a fuller hearing for men who write in 
the tone of vulgar insolence here taken :— 


‘Thus, terror-engenderers of the South, 
have we fully and frankly defined our posi- 
tion: we have no modifications to propose, 
no compromises to offer, nothing to retract. 
Frown, sirs, fret, foam, prepare your weap- 
ons, threat, strike, shoot, stab, bring on 
civil war, dissolve the Union, nay annihilate 
the solar system if you will—do all this, 
more, less, better, worse, any thing—do 
what you will, sirs, you can neither foil nor 
intimidate us ; our purpose is as firmly fixed 
as the eternal pillars of Heaven; we have 
determined to abolish slavery, and, so help 
us God, abolish it we will! Take this to 


bed with you to-night, sirs, and think about 
it, dream over it, and let us know how you 
feel to-morrow morning.” 





Tue InpraAN Famine.—The news received 
yesterday from India will startle even a genera- 
tion which remembers the Irish famine. There 
is no longer any doubt that a calamity such as 
suggests rather the vengeance of an offended 
God, than the operations of any natural law is 
impending over that unhappy land. Since Oc- 
tober, 1859, there has been no rain sufficient to 
moisten the hard-baked plains of Upper India, 
the small reserve stock of previous harvests has 
at length been consumed, and the last of horrors, 
the massacre of thousands by actual starvation, 
has at last commenced. 

From Peshawur to Cawnpore, a range of 
cight hundred miles, the earth is iron, and the 
heavens brass. Throughout that vast territory 
the lowest class is slowly perishing of want. 
We write on the evidence of eye-witnesses, who 
have seen thousands unable to eat from pros- 
tration, even when food has been procured. In 
the Delhi district the population are digging for 
roots, and hunting the jungle for berries, and 
these resources failing, dying calmly by the road- 
side. In Agra, mothers are selling their chil- 
dren to purchase the protraction of suffering for 
one more day. Seven and ahalf million of 
people are already within the influence of the 
famine, and only ten days of possible rain remained 
Jor the spring crop. If that perishes, the popu- 
lation of the north-west, thirty millions of peo- 
ple, must be maintained by alms. “ Already.” 
Writes one man who lives among the scenes he 
is describing, ‘‘ homesteads have becn deserted, 
whole villages left desolate, as if to avoid a doom 
that could have reached the wretched communi- 





ties there only. Along hedges and ditches are 
the dead and the dying. Human beings have 
been seen grazing and browsing like cattle. 
The lank, haggard forms that skulk about the 
thoroughfares, so disfigured and distorted by 
intense physical agonics, seem more like spec- 
tres from the charnel-house than living creatures 
of flesh and blood.” 

The famine is not confined to Northern In- 
dia. It has spread into Cutch, a badly culti- 
vated province, the soil of which is impregnated 
with salt, and always severely affected by a 
drought. Perhaps the most awful visitation of 
all, however, is at Travancore, where even caste 
has disappeared. In Northern India, the pco- 
ple, slaves of a rotten superstition, still reject 
cooked food, but in Travancore even caste has 
given way, and children are sold fora shilling 
a-piece without reference to the caste of the pur- 
chasers. 

The Europeans all over India are straining 
every nerve to assist the people so recently bent 
upon their extirpation. Calcutta, in three days, 
raised thirty thousand rupees, an average of two 
guineas a head for every European, but the class 
is too limited to maintain a nation. Natives, a 
few Parsees excepted, will give nothing, and the 
relief is practically confined to the neighborhood 
of the great stations. The work, so far as hu- 
man agency can perform it, must be done by 
government, but even a govermnent, absolute as 
that of India, cannot arrest the pestilence which, 
if analogy may be trusted, will complete the 
work the famine has begun.— Spectator, 9 March. 
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From The Economist, 80 March. 
THE COMMISSIONERS FROM MONTGOM- 
ERY AND THEIR MISSION. 

THE veil is not yet removed from Mr. 
Lincoln’s policy,—and eminent senators of 
the United States were engaged at the last 
advices in exchanging those dignified person- 
alities on the subject, for which their debates 
are soremarkable. It seems to be generally 
believed that the President intends to aban- 
don Fort Sumter to the South Carolinians, 
but to use all the force at his command to 
retain other United States’ forts and prop- 
erty that he may think more tenable. But 
while Mr. Lincoln deliberates, Mr. Jefferson 
Davis acts. Besides pushing on with unu- 
sual promptitude the organization of the 
Southern Army, and the reinforcement of 
the Southern forts, he has imposed the agree- 
able task on Lord John Russell and M. de 
Thouvenel of explaining to three Southern 
Commissioners that, for the present at least, 
they must be regarded by foreign States as 
private persons,—able, doubtless, to com- 
municate much that is interesting concern- 
ing the progress of events in the Southern 
States, but representatives of nothing that 
a government can yet recognize. The Hon. 
W. L. Yancey and his friends are coming, 
we hear, in the expectation of a cordial re- 
ception and of an immediate success. But 
in England, at least, they will be disap- 
pointed. We cannot, of course, go on for- 
ever on the diplomatic fiction that the South- 
ern States are included in the Union, if they 
become independent. It has been our rule 
in all cases, after the lapse of a sufficient 

eriod to test the issue, to recognize de facto 
independence. But such time has not yet 
elapsed. It would be, in fact, an adhesion 
to the South for us to acknowledge its revolt 
before the United States’ government have 
even explained their policy, or shown in a 
single instance how they intend to deal with 
the contumacious States,—and a step not 
in us the more respectable, but the more 
thoroughly ignominious, on account of the 
selfish tariff policy of the North. Nor is 
there any danger of such a false step with 
our present rulers. The American fanatics 
who wish to persuade themselves that in 
England the coarsest self-interest overrules 
every other consideration, are crying out 
that we shall grasp at the bribe offered us by 
the more rational tariff of the South. But, 
in fact, it would be the insanest as well as 
the most immoral policy to permit this con- 
sideration to influence us at all. For what 
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the Gulf should be incorporated in a Union 
hostile to the extension of slavery, but more 
or less ruled by the foolish cry of protection, 
Of course this alternative does not really 
rest with England,—but if it did, no sensi- 
ble man can doubt how she would decide, 
even as a matter of pure interest. The 
deeper delusions of protection can only be 
short-lived in an intelligent country. More 
or less they refute themselves. But the pol- 
icy of slavery is insatiate: give it what it 
asks, and it asks more. Let the Southern 
States be independent and active for another 
seven years, and they will be planning de- 
scents on Jamaica. 

It is not for us, then, to deviate a hair’s- 
breadth from our usual course. Nay, even 
when it is generally acknowledged,—as no 
doubt sooner or later it will be,—that dis. 
union is a fait accompli,—even then our ac- 
knowledgment of the Southern Confedera- 
tion should be cautious and conditional. At 
present they have declared themselves 
against the Slave-Trade. But never let it 
be forgotten that the very men who planned 
secession, planned it with the avowed 
purpose of re-opening the Slave-Trade. 

he Hon. W. L. Yancey, who is now dele- 
gated by Mr. Jefferson Davis to negotiate a 
recognition with us, was the zealous, the 
shameless, the consistent advocate of its re- 
vival. He it was who contended against the 
injustice of a law which he described as say- 
ing: “ You of the South shall not import 
Negroes from Africa, though you of the 
North may import Jackasses from Malta,”— 
and doubtless it is his own and many of his 
colleagues’ intention to agitate for the repeal 
of the restriction, so soon as they shall have 
consolidated in one Confederation as many 
States as they are able to tempt out of the 
old Union. At present they are consulting 
the scruples of the feeble-minded, deferring 
to the weaker consciences of Virginia and 
Kentucky. The ordinance against the Slave- 
Trade is “ milk for babes:” the meat will 
come later. Once let them see their way 
clear to independence and a Mexican exten- 
sion, and then old-world scruples, as Mr. 
Yancey calls them, will be cast to the winds. 


| Therefore, we think thatin recognizing when- 


ever we are compelled by common sense to 
recognize, the accomplished fact of their in- 
dependence, we ought to give them fair 
warning that in case they ever — that 


ordinance, either actually or virtually, it will 


become a ground of serious difference with 


\us: that we are ‘€ ared to enter into a 
would it amount to? To this,—that it is | close compact with t 


1e Northern Union to 


better for English interests to establish an | put an end to this shameful traffic forever,— 


independent nation round the Gulf of Mex- 


ico adopting the double policy of Slavery 
and Free Trade,—than that the States round 


and that their attempt to renew it, should 
they ever venture on it, would not be al- 
lowed to stand in our way. 
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From the Press, 80 March. 
THE COLLAPSE AT WASHINGTON. 

NorTHING has so much surprised us, in the 
resent crisis of American affairs, as the 
total absence of energy and decision on the 
part of the people of the North. Ever since 
America was a Republic, it has been the 
loudest of all the nations of the earth in ad- 
miration of its own institutions, in exulta- 
tion at its own achievements, and in eulogy 
of those whom it regarded, very often with 
justice as its great men. It was difficult to 
suppose that a profound sentiment did not 
lie at the root of this efflorescent and redun- 
dant patriotism. To believe in the Amer- 
ican Republic, great, glorious, sacred, and 
indivisible, was the first—one might almost 
say the only—article of the national creed. 
Not only did the rightful leaders of opinion, 
whether statesmen, writers, diplomatists, or 
legal dignitaries, a appear to rest their 
surest claim to popularity on the vigorous 
and constant reiteration of this confession of 
faith, but the lowest stump orator could al- 
ways command a cheer by an allusion in or 
out of season, to the star-spangled banner ; 
the unconquerable, though possibly dirty 
and illiterate, son of freedom was always 
ready from his bright home in the setting 





sun to hurl a defiance at the despot and the 


tyrant. Like Mr. Pickwick in the quadrille, | 


who was incessantly dancing in his place | 
when there was no call whatever for his ex- | 


ertions, American patriotism, when nobody | 
threatened it, iadeland in all those restless | 
and somewhat aggressive gesticulations | 
which might be supposed to proceed from a 
superabundance of vigor and vitality. 

A time has come for all these vaunts to 
be made good. In the heat of civil dissen- | 
sion all the froth will be evaporated, and we | 
shall see what amount of sincerity and de- | 
termination will remain at the bottom of the 
crucible. Certainly, to judge from present | 
signs, the residuum will be insignificant. 
Everybody looked to the accession of the 
new President as the period that was to end 
doubt and discussion, and to inaugurate ac- 
tion. The most powerful section of a great 
community was supposed to be anxiously 
awaiting in that event the signal to put 
forth its might in defence of all that had 
lately been its pride. The President’s speech 
was disappointing, but might, at any rate, 
be taken to indicate prudence, if it did not 
exhibit vigor. If no decisive means were at 
hand to coerce the refractory States, for- 
bearance might for the moment be politic. 

the appearance of weakness was only as- 
sumed to hold the wavering in suspense un- 
til the power of action should be matured, 
such a pretence might not only be pardon- 





able but sagacious. But in the same speech 
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the limits of forbearance were defined, and 
the reports tell us that no parts of the ad- 
dress were so emphatically delivered or so 
warmly cheered as those which asserted the 
determination to collect the revenue and to 
defend the property of the State. And when 
the next mail tells us that Fort Sumter—the 
very portion of State property which is most 
imminently threatened, and which has come 
to be regarded as the first test of strength 
of the rival parties—is now to be abandoned 
to the Secessionists, all reliance on the vig- 
orous action of the government must go near 
to vanish. 

Still it must be remembered that the 
President succeeded to office under condi- 
tions peculiarly disadvantageous to the 
prompt and vigorous exercise of power. 
The national troops, few in number, are 
dispersed over the wide horizon of Repub- 
lican territory ; while the strongest weapon 
which the government could wield—the naval 
power—has been rendered useless by the 
traitorous precautions of the late minister, 
who took care to put the fleet for a time be- 
yond the reach of his successor in office. 
Thus it is impossible to convey reinforce- 
ments to Fort Sumter, as the troops could 
only be sent up the harbor and landed un- 
der the protection of powerful broadsides ; 
and even if the garrison were strong enough 
in men and metal to oppose the extensive 
works in preparation for the attack, yet the 
failure of provisions wiil, it is said, soon 
render the withdrawal of the defenders a 
necessary measure of humanity. 

In the interval necessary for the return of 
the naval squadrons and the establishment 
of the’ new ministry in office, it would be 
premature to pronounce the government in- 
capable of dealing with the crisis. But the 
tranquillity or apathy of the people of the 
North remains unaccountable. It cannot be 
that they are waiting for the development of 
the government policy, because they are the 
most self-asserting population on the face of 
the earth, and much more likely to initiate 
and compel the action of the state than to 
follow it. It cannot be the repose of stub- 
born inarticulate resolve, because trifling po- 
litical conjectures have generally evoked an 
inordinate manifestation of public feeling. 
It cannot be the want of an inspiring rally- 
ing-cry or of a decisive policy, for events 
are in progress which, if not arrested, will 
leave America without influence or credit 
as a nation. The right to secede being 
quietly yielded, no future confederacy of 
States can be sufficiently stable to command 
respect or to assert influence. 

It will always be felt that the caprice of a 
majority * may at any moment dissolve any 

* Or, of a minoriiy.— Living Age. 
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Union, with all its institutions, its responsi- 
bilities, and its engagements. We should 
have expected the whole Republican party 
to be in a fever of patriotism. Never was 
there, since the Republic was established, 
such a field for the display of eloquence, of 
public spirit, and of united action. The old 
platitudes of Transatlantic oratory would ac- 
quire a new significance with the importance 
of the occasion; and even the well-worn 
shade of Washington might now be invoked 
with perfect propriety. There can be little 


doubt that the united action of the North’: 
In intelligence | 


would suppress the revolt. 
and wealth it possesses an immense supe- 
riority. Its militia is far better than that of 
the South, and would be hampered in its ac- 
tion by no necessity of intimidating a slave 
population that might at any moment be- 
come the most formidable of hostile elements. 
Its climate, commerce, and productions ren- 
der it far more independent, self-sustaining, 
and capable of a protracted conflict, without 
disorganization or exhaustion. Agitators 
and orators would find for once a noble field 
in rousing and directing enthusiasm. A free 
contribution of funds for the common ob- 
ject, followed by a general military training, 
such as a less imminent peril has called forth 
here, a concentrated movement of regular 
troops and militia to the frontier, and a 
blockade of the Southern ports, would end 


WASHINGTON. 


|in reducing the revolted States to obedience, 
| But the only ee hitherto taken is a most 
impolitic one. Revenue is to be raised by 
an additional tax on imports from Europe, 


It is proposed thus to make the friendly for- 


| cigner pay the expense of the domestic crisis, 
/That our sympathy with America should 
| augment with her exactions is scarcely to be 
expected, even if there were other points in 
| her conduct to command our respect. Mean- 
‘while the North, with supine attitude and 
lack-lustre gaze, watches the energetic move- 
ments of the revolted South. What will 
arouse the American eagle? He has had 
his tail pulled out and his wings clipped— 
yet the meek bird now holds out his claws 
to be pared, with a resignation that would 
be degrading in the most henpecked of do- 
mestic fowls. The old despotisms of Eu- 
rope, reputed so effete, have at least died 
fighting. The king of Naples on the ram- 
parts of Gaeta was a more respectable po- 
tentate than the American President at his 
levee, smiling in his “ black frock, vest, and 
pants,” as the reporters graphically depict 
him, while half the Republic was in open re- 
volt. Where shall mankind look for the 
stability necessary to its happiness and its 
development, if tyrannies and democracies 
are alike subject to such sudden and help- 
less dissolution P 








Tue ComminuTeD Srates.—Who can say 


where Secession will stop? That is a question 
which is raised by Mr. Lincoln, in a paut of his 
inaugural address, directed to enforce upon fools 
and madmen the necessity of acquiescence by 
minorities in the decision of majorities. The 
President tells the frantic portion of his fellow- 
countrymen that :— 

“There is no alternative for continuing the 
Government but acquiescence on one side or 
the other. If a minority in such a case will se- 
cede rather than acquiesce, they make a prece- 
dent which in turn will ruin and divide them, 
for a minority of their own will secede from them 
whenever a majority refuses to be controlled by 
suchaminority. Forinstance, why may not any 
portion of a new confederacy, a year or two 
hence, arbitrarily secede again, precisely as por- 
tions of the present Union now claim to secede 
from it? All who cherish disunion sentiments 


are now being educated to the exact temper of 
doing this.” 

The force of this simple reasoning will be 
seen by te lunatics to whom it is addressed, 
during their lucid intervals, if they have any. 
It may even be hoped that some of them may 
recover the use of their reflecting faculties so far 
as to be enabled to follow out President Lin- 
coln’s argument, and their own folly, into ulti- 
mate consequences and conclusions. Then they 
will see what is likely to be the end of Secession, 
for it is not quite true that there is no end to Se- 
cession, and the end of Secession will be for the 
Secessionists an end of every thing. Seceders 
will go on seceding and subseceding, until at 
last every citizen will secede from every other 
citizen, and each individual will be a sovereign 
state in himself, self-government personified, 4 
walking autonomy, a lone star, doing business 





and supporting itself off its own hook.—Punch. 
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EARTH AND SUN. 


From The Saturday Review. 
EARTH AND SUN. 

Two clocks were once placed at a distance 
from each other, one of them being set go- 
ing and the other not. After a time it was 
observed that the pendulum of the latter was 
also in full swing, and the clock ticking like 
its neighbor. The clock was intentionally 
stopped, but after a few hours-it was ob- 
served again in action. The pendulums, in 
fact, of both clocks had been of the same 
length and oscillated in exactly equal times ; 
the consequence was, that the impulses of 
the moving pendulum, transmitted through 
the air and solids which intervened between 
the clocks, so accumulated as to set the sec- 
ond pendulum in motion. Had the one pen- 
dulum been slightly shorter than the other 
the same accumulation could not have taken 
place. It is just the case of a boy upon a 
swing; by properly timing his impulses he 
can augment the amplitude of his oscilla- 
tions. Precisely on the same principle, a 
stretched string is able to respond to a cer- 
tain note. .The aérial waves by which the 
note is transmitted strike upon the string, 
and if the rate of oscillation of the latter 
coincide with the recurrence of the waves 
there is finally such an accumulation of small 
impulses that the second string is actually 
rendered sonorous. Everybody has observed 
how one window-pane responds to notes of 
a certain pitch, while other panes remain si- 
lent. This is also a case of isochronism be- 
tween the vibrations which the window-pane 
easily performs and those of the air which 
strikes against the glass. 

And from the particles of oscillating air, 
which are concerned in the propagation of 
sound, we may pass to the particles of oscil- 
lating ether which are concerned in the prop- 
agation of light and heat. As regards light, 
the principle above indicated has recently 
received some splendid applications ; and to 
illustrate these was in part the object of a 
most interesting lecture delivered by Pro- 
fessor Roscoe before the members of the 
Royal Institution, on the evening of Friday, 
March 1st. It has been long known that 
the salts of certain metals impart colors to 
flames ; and on this property, indeed, many 
of the chromatic effects produced in theatres 
depend. The salts of copper, for example, 
color a flame green, the salts of strontium 
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crimson, the salts of sodium an intense yel- 
low, and so of other salts. Common. salt, 
for example, when thrown into the flame of 
a lamp burning a mixture of alcohol and wa- 
ter, which flame itself possesses scarcely a 
trace of color, at once makes it a vivid yel- 
low; and the purity of the color is attested 
by the fact that the hues of the most bril- 
liant flowérs or tissues, the tint of the rose, 
or of the lips—all colors, in fact, with the 
exception of yellow—disappear from bodies 
illuminated wholly by this light. A human 
face thus shone upon is the most ghastly ob- 
ject imaginable. By making use of a series 
of flames which of themselves possessed lit- 
tle or no color, Professor Roscoe showed, in 
a striking manner, how these flames were 
affected by the introduction into them of 
various metallic salts. Some were turned 
purple, others violet, others green; others 
red, others yellow, and others purple and 
crimson. 

But the color is but a rough indication of 
the real state of the flame. To know the 
true character of the rays emitted, we must 
resort to prismatic analysis. Take, for ex- 
ample, the flame colored by common salt. 
We know that the light of an ordinary can- 
dle, the lime-light—the light, in fact, emitted 
by any solid Brought to a high state of in- 
candescence—gives us, when analyzed, a 
continuous spectrum, composed of the seven 
so-called prismatic colors. But the spec- 
trum of the sodium light consists of a single 
vivid yellow band. The light emits rays of 
a specific refrangibility only ; namely, such 
as are competent to produce the sensation 
of yellow. Other metals, when volatilized 
by heat, produce other bands—some two, 
others several. Strontium, for example, 
gives us a series of bands at the red end of 
the spectrum, and also a very brilliant band 
in the blue. Each metal, in short, emits 
one or more groups of rays of definite re- 
frangibilities, between which gaps occur, 
which indicate that the volatilized metals 
are incompetent to emit rays of the refran- 
gibility necessary to fill those gaps. To 
take a comparison from sound. The lime- 
light, or that of any solid raised to a state 
of incandescence, resembles an orchestra 
which sends forth notes of every possible 
pitch, whereas the light emitted by a volatil- 
ized metal, resembles an orchestra in which 
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the instruments or voices consist of a finite 
number of groups, each of which emits notes 
of a single pitch only. 

No matter where or how a metal may be 
concealed, no matter what the compound 
may be in which it is disguised, the rays 
which it emits, when the substance which 
contains it is volatilized, are perfectly con- 
stant. No matter where we meet sodium, 
whether in culinary salts, or in Glauber 
salts, or in any other of the many combina- 
tions into which it enters, we have always 
our bright yellow band. So also of the 
other metals—every one of them has a dis- 
tinct band, or series of bands, which never 
alter, and which are perfectly characteristic 
of the metal. This has been proved by Bun- 
sen and Kirchoff, the former a chemist, the 
latter a natural philosopher—two of the 
most eminent men of the present age in 
their respective lines of research. Having 
proved this constancy of the metals through- 
out a large range, these excellent investiga- 
tors noticed a series of bands which were 
not produced by any of the known metals. 
They were not the men to indulge in a rash 
prediction ; still they did predict that the 
earth’s crust contained a metal which human 
eye had never seen nor human finger felt. 
They set to work, and found the substance. 
Professor Roscoe exhibited a quantity of one 
of the compounds of this metal, about the 
fifth part of a small thimbleful. It had 
been obtained by the evaporation of four tons 
of mineral water. This is an example of 
the labor which natural philosophers bestow 
upon the truths they follow. Bunsen and 
Kirchoff have quite recently announced the 
discovery of a second metal by the same 
means of analysis. The quantities of mat- 
ter which may thus be rendered evident are 
of inconceivable smallness. A fraction of 
the millionth of a grain deelares its presence 
by indications not to be mistaken. The air 
we breathe is thus proved to be full of sub- 
stances of the existence of which in our at- 
mosphere we had some time ago no notion ; 
and bodies which have been hitherto re- 
garded as of the rarest occurrence, are 
shown to be almost everywhere present in 
minute quantities. Here also is a mode of 
analysis placed within reach of the medical 
man which tells him infinitely more than he 
previously could know regarding the sub- 
stances which his patients inhale day by day. 
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\In fact, the issues of these discoveries are 
incalculable. 
light upon terrestrial things; by their means 


But not only do they shed 


we are also enabled to extend our inquiries 
beyond our planet’s verge, and investigate 
the character of the substances which enter 
into the composition of sun and stars. 

It has long been known that the solar 
spectrum was intersected by shaded lines of 
lacking light, called Fraunhofer’s lines, from 
the man who first thoroughly investigated 
them. They are invariable in position and 
appearance ; they occur in solar light and 
in all the derivatives of solar light—in the 
light of moons and planets. They have 
been of infinite use in optical investigations. 
When, for example, the philosopher in this 
country wishes to speak to his brother on 
the Continent, or at the Antipodes, of light 
of a certain color or refrangibility, he defines 
it with mathematical precision by reference 
to one of the fixed lines in the solar spec- 
trum. These lines of Fraunhofer indicate 
that certain rays are always failing in the 
light which reaches us from the sun—such 
rays being not at all emitted, or else some- 
how extinguished in their passage from the 
sun to the earth. 

What is the true cause of the absence of 
the particularrays? Let us experiment and 
reason cautiously. We take a flame colored 
yellow by sodium, and behind it we place 
the far more intense Drummond-light. Let 
the beams from both pass through the same 
slit, and let the light issuing from this slit 
be decomposed by a prism. We have here 
the rays of the Drummond-light passing 
through the sodium flame, and afterwards 
reduced to their colored components. The 
following remarkable fact at once reveals it- 
self. The spectrum of the lime-light is no 
longer continuous, but a dark line is found 
drawn across it exactly in the position occu- 
pied by the bright band of the sodium flame. 
Quench the lime-light, and the bright yel- 
low band appears on the spot where a mo- 
ment before was a dark line. This line is 
really only dark by contrast with the adja- 
cent brightness-—the sodium flame, in fact, 
has stopped that precise ray of the lime-light 
which it is itself capable of emitting. Ex- 
actly as a pendulum absorbs the vibrations 
of another of the same length, and disperses 
the motion thus acquired on all sides, so the 
atoms of the sodium flame have taken up 
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those vibrations of the lime-light which are 
jsochronous with their own, and thus pre- 
yented them from going straight on to their 
original destination. Let the same experi- 
ment be made with the flames of the other 
metals; in all cases where the intense rays 
of the lime-light are sent through a flame, 
those precise rays of the former are ab- 
sorbed which the latter are capable of emit- 
ting; and in virtue of the greater intensity 
of the lime-light, the lines which appear 
bright when the flame alone is examined ap- 
pear dark when both are experimented with. 

Do, then, the dark lines of Fraunhofer in 
the solar spectrum coincide with the bright 
lines produced by any of our metals? They 
do. Inasmall space of the spectrum Kir- 
choff has already mapped seventy lines which 
correspond to a mathematical nicety with 
the bands of terrestrial metals. Fraunhof- 


er’s lines are, in fact, produced when the 
lime-light is caused to shine through the 
flames of these metals. There is absolutely 
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no difference between them. Now the lines 
are perfectly characteristic of the metals, 
and the presence of the latter in the sun is 
thus reduced to demonstration. ‘The sun, 
in fact, possesses a luminous atmosphere 
which bears the same relation to its solid 
nucleus as the sheet of flame does to the 
solid lime-light. And those lines that we 
observe in the solar spectrum indicate ex- 
actly the positions of those rays which the 
solar atmosphere itself would exhibit as 
bright bands, if there were no intense nu- 
cleus behind it. The conclusiveness of the 
reasoning here, and the real grandeur of 
these discoveries, will be best appreciated 
by those whose thoughts have been disci- 
plined by such studies. But even the gen- 
eral readet cannot fail to be interested in 
such splendid intellectual achievements. 
Surely, the man of science has just reason to 
be content with a vocation which secures to 
him and to humanity such noble results. 





CoNCENTRATED EssENCE OF THE MILK OF 
Human KinpNess.—An ingenuous appeal to the 
aged, and persons about to die, or tired of life.— 
Many who are on the point of leaving this world. 
or have lost their relish for its pleasures, are 
nevertheless blest with the means of conferring 
on others that earthly happiness which they 
themselves must soon relinquish, or are incapa- 
ble of enjoying. Such are too often in the habit 
of secking unattainable gratification in the exer- 
cise of benevolence by distributing large sums of 
money in small donations amongst the poor. 
The munificence which is thus spread over a 
multitude of objects is so attenuated that by 
each of its recipients it is scarcely felt. The 
charitable donor thus fails to obtain the exquisite 
satisfaction of reflecting that he has gladdened 
the heart of a fellow-creature. His bounty is as 
it were a loaf, vainly dispersed in crumbs among 
afamishing crowd, instead of being effectually 
applied to relieve the hunger of one starving 
sufferer. ‘Those who are desirous really to taste 
the luxury of doing good should concentrate 
their generosity on particular persons. An op- 
portunity is now offered to all who are anxious 
to secure the genuine article. <A healthy young 
man, with alarge appetite of every kind, is well- 
nigh destitute of the means of procuring any 
one pleasure. In order to subsist, it is neces- 





sary for him to work hard, which he very much 
dislikes, and to earn a precarious and scanty 
living by anxious labor. He is, in short, in 
want of a large and independent income. Oh, 
if he only had that how happy he would be! 
and though at present necessarily an unmarried 
man, he would very soon have a wife and per- 
haps ten children, whom, as well as himself, a 
certain affluence would render happy. 

Let the wealthy who derive no enjoyment 
from their own riches, only think of the bliss 
which it is in their power to confer on this young 
man. Let them consider how much more sen- 


i sible an amount of blessing they would impart 


by bestowing all their charity on him, than they 
can dispense by frittering it away upon a host 
of others. How much better to give him a 
large sum of money than to squander it on 
schools and institutions? Itis in the power of 
every one, however humble, to contribute to his 
felicity, and thus be enabled to cherish the 
pleasing assurance of having performed an act 
of efficacious kindness. The smallest contribu- 
tions will be thankfully received; for a sufficient 
number of farthings would insure the object so 
earnestly sought by this young man. Subscerip- 
tions, legacies, ete., to be sent to the Office, 85, 
Fleet Sreet ; at which application may be made 
by any party or parties desiring to adopt an 
Heir.— Punch. 
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MARION BROWN’S LAMENT. 
[Founded on the story told of Claverhouse, 
who, when he had shot her husband asked mock- 
ingly, “‘ What think you now of your braw good- 


Beyond the blooming and the fading, 
I shall be soon ; 

Beyond the shining and the shading, 

Beyond the hoping and the dreading, 


man?” 


“*Wuar think you now of your braw good- 


man ?’ 
Ah! woe is me! 
My heart was high when I began, 
My heart was high and my answer ran, 
‘ More than ever he is to me.’ 


“Mickle thought I of my bridegroom brave, 
Ah! woe is me! 
Mickle I thought of him douce and grave, 
When he waled me out among the lave, 
Me a poor maiden his wife to be. 


“ But there on the greensward lying dead, 
Ah! woe is me! 
As I laid on my lap his noble head, 
And kissed the lips that for Jesus bled, 
More than ever he was to me. 


“My heart was high when I began, 
Ah! woe is me ! 
I was so proud of my brave goodman, 
Never a tear from my eyelids ran, 
Altho’ they stood in my e’e. 


“ But when I laid him on his bed, 
Ah! woeisme! — 
And spread the face-cloth over his head, 
And sat me down beside my dead, 
Oh, but my heart grew sair in me. 


“And aye as I lookt at the empty chair, 
Ah! woe is me! 
And the Book that he left lying open there, 
And the text that bade me cast my care 
On the Father of all that cared for me. 


“ And aye as my Mary, and little Will, 
Ah! woe is me! 
Whispered, ‘ Father is sleeping still, 
And hush! for Minnie is weary and ill,’ 
My heart was like to break in me. 


“Tt’s well for men to be heroes grand! 
Ah! woe is me! 
But a woman’s hearth is her country, and 
A desolate home is a desolate land ; 
And he was all the world to me.” 


—Bishop’s Walk, By Orwell. 





A LITTLE WHILE. 


Beronp the smiling and the weeping, 
I shall be soon: 
Beyond the waking and the sleeping, 
Beyond the sowing and the reaping, 
I shall be soon. 
Love, rest and home! 
Sweet home! 
Lord, tarry not, but come. 





I shall be soon. 
Love, rest and home! 
Sweet home! 
Lord, tarry not, but come. 


Beyond the rising and the setting, 
I shall be soon ; 
Beyond the calming and the fretting, 
Beyond remembering and forgetting, 
I shall be soon. 
Love, rest and home! 
Sweet home! 
Lord, tarry not, but come. 


Beyond the parting and the meeting, 
I shall be soon; 
Beyond the farewell and the greeting, 
Beyond the pulse’s fever beating, 
I shall be soon. 
Love, rest and home! 
Sweet home ! 
Lord, tarry not, but come. 


Beyond the frost-chain and the fever, 
I shall be soon; 
Beyond the rock-waste and the river, 
Beyond the ever and the never, 
I shall be soon. 
Love, rest and home! 
Sweet home ! 
Lord, tarry not, but come. 
Rev. Dr. Bonar. 


BITTERNESS. 


WE sat among the ripe wheat sheaves ; 
The western skies were golden red : 

We had a book; we turned the leaves ; 
But not a word we said. 


A sudden lull; a thrilling pause ; 

We seemed at once one thought tg have. 
We little could divine the cause 

That such a moment gave. 


A minute that comes once and goes ; 
That must be snatched at once or lost: 
O foolish heart !—but something rose 
In me. Our Fate was crossed. 


We rose up from the shining sheaf ; 
We looked back at the setting sun ; 
We scarcely spoke ; we seemed to grieve 
The golden day was done. 


And on the morrow I was gone, 
Who could not speak for paltry fear, 
The morrows will go gliding on, 
And we find cach a bitter one, 
Nor meet for many a year. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 





